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Sketch of the Life, Writings and 
Character of Moses Mendels. 
sohn. 

HAUD FACILE emergunt, quorum vir- 

tutibus olstat 

Res angusta domi. 
In the catalogue of illustrious 

authors in Germany, during the 
eighteenth century, we find the 
name of a man who, under every 
disadvantage of birth and early 
situation, rose to intellectual, lite- 
rary and moral eminence. 

Moses MENDELSSOHN* was 
born, in 1729, at Dessau, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, His fa. 
ther, a Jewish school-master, had 
great difficulty in providing for the 
wants of the passing day ; his ofice 
being little esteemed by the com- 
munity of which he was a member, 
and very scantily remunerated, 
At home, the subject of this 
memoir was instructed only in 
Hebrew, and in. the elements of 
the Mosaic religion: and although 
he was placed at one of the public 
schools of the Jews, he learnt 
scarcely any thing there which in. 
vigorated his faculties, or added to 
his. stock of knowledge. 

. The works of Maimonides, howe 


* The name sighifi¢s, the son of Mendel. 
_ VOL, vitr, 26 


Juven. 








ever, fell into his hands while he 
was yeta boy. To the perusal of 
them he applied himself with a 
diligence which undermined his 
health. So fond was he of the 
employment, that he devoted to it 
whole nights: nor could he be 
easily torn from his favourite au. 
thor, to whom he was mainly in- 
debted for the love of trath, of 
free inquiry and of philosophical 
reflection, which characterized him 
through life,—and by his intimate 
acquaintance with whose writings 
his talents were developed and im- 
proved. 

Those talents were at once 
considerable and varied. With 
more than usual strength of under. 
standing Meéndelssohn united a 
warm yet enlightened sensibility. 
His love of metaphysical mvesti- 
gation was mingled with occasional 
indulgence in polite literature. He 
wrote verses When he was only ten 
years old * but, though his trans- 
lation of the Psalms, at a much 
later period, skews that he had 
some claim to the honours of a 
poet, his habits and bis inclina- 
tion marked him for a philosopher. 
He persevered in the stady of 
Maimonides, and manifested a de- 
cided predilection ‘for abstract 
speculations. 
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222 Life of Moses Mendelssohn. 


At the age of fourteen, he left 
his lather’s house. This step was 
taken with the consent of his pa- 
rents, who could ill afford to keep 
him at home, and who shared his 
hope that he would be able to 
gratify ‘n another scene his literary 
taste, and to surmount the ob- 
stacies of his poverty, his descent 
and his sickly frame, On bis ar- 
rival at Berlin, he was without 
money, and apparently without a 
friend. 

In this state of extreme indi- 
gence, he happened to gain the 
notice of a benevolent Jew, who 
gave him board and lodging, and 
did all that he could for his relief. 
Mendelssohn, too, had now the 
long wished for opportunity of 
making some progress in learning. 
Hearing that Frankel, who had 
formerly been a Rabbin, at Dessau, 
was stationed in Berlin, he con. 
guered his natural bashfulness, 
and introduced himself to this 
person, who assisted him in study. 
ing the ‘Talmud and Jewish the. 
ology, and engaged him to copy 
his manuscripts. This kind of 
labour, it must be confessed, did 
not suit exactly the young man’s 
views: yet, being pursued with 
assiduity, it served to strengthen 
his powers and to prepare him for 
higher efforts. 

Berlin was, at that period, the 
residence of many learned men, 
and even of some literary Jews, 
with whom Mendelssohn would 
gladly have associated, had not 
bis indigence detained him in re- 


owing to the undaunted freedom 
with which he had exposed some 
pretensions of the Jewish ecclesi- 
astics, he became the victim of 
persecution, and was reduced to 
poverty. The friendship which 
Mendelssohn contracted with him, 
was founded in the similarity of 
their intellectual babits as well as 
in that of their situation, He 
was a man of uncommon talents 
and various acquirements. Toa 
large portion of general knowledge 
he added particular skill and pro- 
ficiency in mathematics. Under 
such an instructor the pupil made 
rapid and sure advances. Israel 
Moses translated Euclid into He- 
brew, for the benefit of Mendels- 
sohn: and the reasonings of Mai- 
monides, of whom both were ene 
amoured, furnished them with an 
almost inexhaustible subject of 
discussion. 

Other aids were still wanting. 
Hebrew was the only language of 
which Israel Moses was master: 
and Mendelssohn was ardently de- 
sirous of learning Latin, It was 
happy that the young Jewish phy- 
sician, who had principally in- 
spired the wish, lent bis aid in 
giving it effect. ‘This assistance 
was continued for half a year. But 
great as were Mendelssohn’s oblie 
gations to his friendly guide, he 
owed still more to his own appli- 
cation and perseverance. It was 
with no little difficulty that he 
could spare money for the purchase 
of a grammar and a second-hand 
dictionary. By means of these he 


tirement. However, with one of qualified himself for reading and 


these, who, like himself, was in 
very humble circumstances, he 
formed a valuable acquaintance. 
Israel Moses, « native of Stari Za- 
moze in Poland, had settled in Ber. 
lin, as the teacher of a school : but 


understanding the works of Locke 
in a Latin translation. The ace 
quisition was more than a come 
pensation for the toil. 

His attention was next engaged 
by the modern languages, particte 








larly the French and English*, 
in the study of which, he availed 
himself of his intimacy with Doc- 
tor Gumperz, a young Jew, much 
distinguished by his literary habits, 
talents and attainments. 

The circle of Mendelssohn’s 
friends, was now larger: and his 
intercourse with persons of taste 
and learning, had an auspicious 
influence on his mind and’ man. 
ners. From no connexion, how- 
ever, did he derive so much ad. 
vantage as from that which began 
in 1754, with Lessing, in whom 
some of the richest treasures of in. 
tellect and knowledge were united 
with a superior disposition and 
ability to bring forward the men- 
tal powers of other men, and who 
was in the practice of examining 
with perfect freedom, subjects of 
the first consequence to human 
beings. Frederick Nicolai, a lite. 
rary bookseller at Berlin, was the 
beloved associate of both. Dur- 
ing more than twenty years these 
three friends were closely linked 


together by mutual affection and P 


confidence : nor did their occasi- 
onal discordancies in opinion pro. 
duce the slightest jealousy or ill. 
will. 

Nicolai was editor of a periodi- 
cal work of high and deserved re- 
putation: and in this he received 
occasional help from the pen of 
Mendelssohn, who, in 1755, 
came before the public with a vol- 
ume of * Letters, on a Taste for 
Beauty in the Arts,’ &c, These 
were composed in the German lJan- 
guage, which, at that time, was 
relatively in an uncultivated state. 
But Mendelssohn considerably im- 
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* To a work ef Manasseh Ben Israel, 
“ concerning the Jews, &c,” translated 
from the English, Mendelssohn after- 


— published a very admirable pre- 
ace. 
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proved it: his style was easy, per- 
spicuous and elegant; and the 
world soon saw that an obscure 
and indigent Jew was destined to 
rank among the finest writers of 
his age and country, 

His intense pursuit of his studies, 
in which, with an imprudence 
too common among literary men, 
he frequently passed the night, 
increased the weakness of bis con- 
stitution. Once he was prevented 
for a whole year from attending 
toany employments which requir. 
ed abstraction of thought. From 
this threatening indisposition he 
recovered : and the writings which 
he afterwards published, are suf. 
ficient proofs that his intellectual 
vigour was unimpaired, 

Mendelssohn’s most important 
publication is * Phaedon, a'Dia- 
logue on the Immortality of the 
Soul.’ But while it bears this title, 
in common with Plato’s on the 
Same subject, its reasonings are 
not those of heathen philosophy. 
It is divided into three parts: and 
refixed to it is a life of Socrates, 
chiefly taken from the English of 
John Gilbert Cowper. 7 

He was also the author of some 
performances, the object of which 
is the development of what may be 
termed the philosophy of taste. 
Of these the principal has been al- 
ready mentioned. Among his 
metaphysical writings, his ‘ Essay 
on the Immateriality of the Soul,’ 
his * Dissertation on Evidence,’ 
which gained the prize of the Ber- 
lin Academy, and his ‘ Morgen- 
stunden, [Morning-hours] or Lec- 
tures on the Being of a God,’ the 
substance of which he had kindly 
delivered to some young relations 
and friends, who, towards the con- 
clusion of his life, spent their 
mornings with him, must, of 
course, be ranked, 
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224 Life of Moses Mendelssohn. 
readers acquainted with the steps 


In bis treatise entitled Jerusa- 
lem, he very ably discusses the 
sub «cts of religious liberty and the 
Mosaic dispensation. His pur- 
pose in writing it, was to place tol- 
eration’on its proper basis, and to 
remove the popular prejudices 

ainst his Jewish bretbren. 

At the request of Hisschel Levi, 
chief rabbin at Berlin, he drew up 
his * Ritual of the Jews.’ In this 
undertaking also be had the benefit 
of the members of his own commu- 
pion principally in view. ‘The 
work is a compendium of those of 
their Jaws which relate to property, 
and the knowledge of which is 
essentual in suits between individu. 
als of this people. Such knowledge 
had hitherto been withholden from 
many of them, in consequence 
of the regulations in question 
being veiled inrabbinical Hebrew: 
but Mendelssohn now presented it 
to the German Jews, in the lan- 
guage of the country, and in a 
clear and attractive style. 

He wrote, moreover, a Com. 
mentary, in Hebrew, on the Book 
of Ecclesiastes, and published se- 
paratly, etymological notes on 
this part of the Bible, for the use 
of students. 

With the benevolent intention of 
aiding the Jewish youth of Ger. 
many, in the study of the vernacu- 
lar language, he printed his ver. 
sion of the five books of Moses, a 
specimen of which he had before 
given to the world. 

Of his translation of the Psalms 
some account will, doubtless, be 
acceptable to the readers of the 
Monthly Repository. 

It is dedicated to Ramler, a 
celebrated Lyric Poct of Germa. 
ny, and an intimate associate of 
Mendelssohn's. Jnan interesting 


preface the translator makes his 


by which he advanced in execu- 
ting aversion of all the Psalms, 
and with the motives which promp- 
ted him to the underiaking. He 
has divided his translation inte 
five books, and iatimates his de. 
sign of reserving some critical 
observations for a future volume, 
which however bas not appeared, 
The version is eminently simple, 
pure and elegant, and often pre. 
sents readings which are singularly 
happy. In this country it does 
not seem to be so much known as 
it deserves ; although it strongly 
claims the notice of those students 
who have the means -of availing 
themselves of the choicest trea- 
sures of German literature and 
theology. 

The controversies in which 
Mendelssohn was a party, were 
highly injurious to his health and 
spirits. 

Lavater, famovs throughout 
Europe for his labours, if we 
must not call them his reveries, 
in, Physiognomy, had translated 
from the French a work of Bone 
net's, in proof of the truth of 
Christianity,—and, with the best 
intentions, dedicated his volume 
to Mendelssohn. The language 
of the dedication gave it the air 
of a challenge rather than the 
appearance of an act of courtesy. 
Mendelssohn was called upon by 
the zealous translator either to 
refute the arguments of Bonnet, 
or to embrace and avow the Chiis+ 
tian faith. With the indelicacy 
of this proceeding he was justly 
hurt, and he published, in cone 
sequence, a letter to Lavater, 
which he states his reasons for 
declining the discussion. He #8 
perhaps to be commended for not 
obeying such a summons into the 
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tield of theological dispute. Yet, 
for the sake of the public, and 
for the benefit of truth, it were to 
be wished, thata man of Men- 
delssohn’s powers had laid before 
the world the progress and the 
issue of his reflections on the 
claims of the Christian doctrine. 
From the tenor and language of 
bis letter, he seems to have ima- 
gined, that by receiving the gospel 
he would renounce his belief of 
the divine origin of Judaism. Bat 
this opinion is a palpable error ; 
although it be not uncommon 
among his Jewish brethren. 

His death was hastened by his 
zeal in vindicating the memory of 
Lessing. 

Spinoza, himself a Jew, was 
the author of some philosophical 
speculations, the tendency of which 
is generally considered to be de- 
structive of the first principles of 
natural religion: and Jacobi, a 
German writer of notoriety, in- 
formed Mendelssohn, in a private 
letter, that those principles had 
teen fully adopted by his deceased 
companion. Lessing, he said, 
had declared as much to him, not 
long before his dissolution. Nor 
can it well be doubted that Jacobi 
put this sense on certain expres- 
sions of the dying philosopher. 
Mendelssohn on the other hand, 
was persuaded that his correspon- 
dent must have misapprehended 
Lessing’s sentiments. In vain, 
however, did he attempt to unde- 
Ceive Jacobi: in vain did he appeal 
to the unreserved confidence which 
subsisted between Lessing and him- 
self, to his perfect knowledge of 
his friend’s opinions, and to the 
testimony of their common asso. 
ciates. No explanation could sa- 
tisty the party bringing the accu- 
sation, who even ventured on 
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publishing this correspondence. A 
voluminous controversy followed, 
in which many others took a share. 
Mendelssohn was thought to have 
refuted his antagonist and to have 
avenged Lessing: but his life was 
in fact sacrificed to his exertions. 

On the merits of the dispute 
it may not be very material to 
pass a judgment. Lessing, un. 
questionably, was in the practice 
of allowing the freest scope to his 
inguiries: and Jacobi unfortu. 
nately supposed that philosophi- 
cal investigations are of necessity 
hostile to religion. Nevertheless, 
it is difficult to believe, that Men- 
delssohn was ignorant of the sen. 
timents of his most intimate friend 
on a point ofso much importance: 
and we cannot but admire the 
warmth of attachment by which 
he was animated to the defence 
of Lessing, and the vigorous tae 
lents of which he gave proof in 
the controversy, notwithstanding 
the increased weakness of his bo-~ 
dily constitution, 

He died of an apoplexy, the 
effect of that weakness, January 
4th. 1786, and was interred 
with every mark of honour which 
his brethren could shew. 

Mendelssohn is described as ha- 
ving been particularly amiable in 
his family, to whqm he bequeath. 
ed property sufficient for preserv. 
ing them from want. He had car. 
ried on, for many years, a retail 
trade, and had superintended a 
silk-manufactory : yet he proved 
himself capable of combining the 
habits of a scholar with those of a 
man of business. His friends were 
accustomed to speak of him as 
eminently possessing the most va. 
luable qualities of the understand. 
ing and the heast, Such were the 
wisdom and energy of bis conver. 
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sation that it was not uncommon 
to style him the Socrates of Ger- 
many : and, without doubt, he 
is & memorable example of the 
force of talent and perseverance 
in removing some of the greatest 
obstacles to the improvement of 
of the mind. 

His friendships were not con. 
fined to his literary associates, 
nor his offices, to the com. 
munity of the Jews. There were 
some among the clergy who sought 
his advice, who admired his abi. 
lities and character, and who 
behaved to him with a confidence, 
affection and hospitality, no less 
gratifying to his own feelings 
than honourable to their’s. 

The life of Mendelssohn exhi. 
bits a pattern which young per- 
sons of a taste and ardour like 
his, and in similar circumstances, 
will do well to copy. They may 
hence learn never to distrust the 
governing Providence of God, 
never to remit the efforts of which 
they are capable, never to despise 
the dictates of an honourable pru. 
dence. It is principally with the 
view of inculcating such lessons 
as these that the present memoir 
of this extraordinary man has been 
prepared. Another end may per- 
haps be answered by the perusal 
of it—the reader may now have 
@ stronger conviction that moral 
and intellectual excellence are not 
confined to particular denomina- 
tions or sects of men.—In the age 
and nation in which he lived 
Mendelssohn was not the only 
literary Jew. Let the benefits of 
unrestricted toleration and liberal 
intercourse be extended to people 
of ail persuasions in religion, and 
the minds and the character of ail 
will be improved in the highest 
degree which humanity permits. 


' 


We have in this country opulen: 
Jews, some of whom are occ. 
sionally spoken of as patronizing 
and some few as cultivating know. 
ledge and thearts. But it ts rarely, 
indeed, that any of these or of their 
humbler brethren in England have 
appeared with reputation as writers 
on subjects of general! learning and 
science. Therets not one of them 
who makes approaches to Mev- 
DELSsOHYN. In these circum- 
stances, it is natural to inquire, 
What cause can be assigned of 
this difference between the Jewish 
inhabitants of Great Britain and 
thoseof Germany? The practical 
solution of the problem, can be 
given by the legislature of the 
United Kingdom. 

{The preceding Sketch, &ec, has beer 
drawn up im part from the Monthly Me 
azune, (Vol. vi. 38—4s.) but chiely 
rom a small work published at Ham- 
burgh in 1797, and entitled Lefer unt 
Memunger Moses Mendelssohn, redst dem 
geste semer Schrifien in anem cure 
Abrisse dargestellet. This latter psce 
of Biography, is an agreeable, intelligent 
performance, written be cee by 3 
partial and intimate friend of Mendel 
ssohn’s: its most glaring defect is ue 
neglect of method and arrangement.) 


Historical Account of the War- 
rington Academy. 
(Continued from p. 172-) 

On Dr. Aikin’s acceptance 0! 
the appointment unanimously pro- 
posed to him, of successor to Dr. 
Taylor, in the theological chair, 
Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Joseph Priest: 
ley (then minister at Namptwich, 
in Cheshire) was with equal una- 
nimity invited to become the tutor 
in languages and polite literatures 
Of this distinguished person (p#- 
terno et proprio amico) se many 
accounts have been published, and 
so explicit, candid and instructive 
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3 narrative has been given by him. 
self of all the particulars of his 
‘fe, in the excellent Memoirs of 
himself to the period of bis leaving 
England, and by his sou, im con- 
tinuation, to the time of his death, 
(which, baving been reprinted in 
so cheap a form by the several 
Unitarian Societies, are probably 
in the hands of most of your 
readers) that | shall confine my- 
self in this historical essay, to the 
period of his connection with the 
Warrngton Academy. 

It appears, from the work above 
referred to, that although almost 
every branch of literature had, at 
one time or another, engaged his 
attention, he would have prefer. 
red the mathematical and philo. 
sophical chair, if it had happened 
to be vacant. But though he dis. 
unctly states# that he had no par- 





* Page 42. The gross perversion of 
chis passage by Messrs. Bogue and Ben- 
oett has been well exposed by your able 
Reviewer, in p. 637, of your last volume. 
A worse perversion which they and 
several others, have dared to make of his 
ceath bed conversation with his family 
*s also judiciously animadverted upon: 
out the author has been often mortified 
‘o «ee how his ememies and the enemies 
of truth have tryamphed, and how Scru- 
tator and others have laboured after ex- 
planations, and made admissions, to 
which they would never have been 
iriven, if an over-nicety had not pre- 
vented the proper application from 
being given. It is known to roo many 
persons, to expect that any silence can 
bury it im oblivion, and if this were pos- 
uble, it would not be desirable, at the 
expence of the permanent settlement of 
even the shadow of a cloud upon the 
oright scene of his departure to a better 
world, that the misconduct of a near 
relation was the cause of greater distress 
2nd sorrow to Dr. Priestley, than any, or 
than all, the other events of his life : and 
* was no doubt, to this unhappy cir- 
cumstance, and not to any thing con- 
nected with his own personal conduct 
oF 383 Consequences, and, least of all, to 
“PY citcumstance or imagined comse- 
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ticular fondness fur the studies 
connected with the chair to which 
he was invited, yet he applied to 
them with great assidaity, when 
he bad once accepted the charge. 
But it may well be presumed, 
from the account which he gives 
of his early education, (p. 4, 5.) 
from his constant close attention 
to classical studies, in conjuction 
with his friend Alexander (p. 28), 
both at Daventry, and afterwards, 
and trom his subsequent engages 
ments as a teacher of youth, that 
he brought with him to Warring- 
ton, a very extensive acquaintance 
with languages, both antient and 
modern, * both of which he taught at 
Warrington; and his Lecturesonthe 





quence connected with the calm and 
placid hour of dissolution, that he al- 
ludes, when he assures his son, that the 
view of future punishment, in Mr. 
Simpson's pamphiet, ** would be a sup- 
port to him in the most trying cir- 
cumstances, as it had been to him- 
self.” If this could possibly have ad- 
mitted of a doubt, it would have been 
completely set aside, if one single sex 
tence more had been printed of the 
beautiful letter addressed to Mr. Lind. 
sey, April 15, 1803 (Life of Lindsey, 
App. p. 537). Asthe writer happens to 
possess a copyof that letter, he ventures 
(swo pericule) to subjoin it. After ex. 

ing his belief“ that even the wicked 
will, after a state of wholesome disci- 
pline, be raised in due time, to a state 
of happiness,” he adds, “ This is a very 
sensible relief to my mind, with respect 
to a person, whose relation to myself I 
cannot forget, and for whom I cannot 
forbear to feel most sensibly.” 

* Although im the niceties of verbal 
criticism, for which, certainly, his other 
multifarious pursuits allowed little time, 
he was, no doubt, excelled by many 
others, his general familiarity with the 
Greek and Roman classics, as well as 
with the fathers of the Christian church, 
is manifest, not only in his Histories of 
Corruptions and Early Opinions, and in 
the controversies occasioned by them, 
but also in the wonderful variety and 
aptness of the mottos prefixed to his al- 
most numberless publications, and im 
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Theory of Language, and on Orato. 
ry and Criticism, fully justified the 
expectations of the trusiees Con. 
cerning him. The former were 
printed for the use of the students, 
and were afterwards sanctioned by 
their edoption by Dr. Kippis, as 
his text-book at Hoxton, and were 
announced tur publication. with 
some supplementary ones of Dr. 
Kippis’s, as a joint monument of 
their long friendship; but never 
appeared, ‘They contain much 
ingenious and curious, and some 
very profound, research: in one 
place their author appears to have 
anticipated the discoveries of Mr. 
H. Tooke*,—The latter were pub- 
lished, during his residence with 
Lord Shelburne, with a handsome 
but truty independent, dedication, 
full.of excellent advice, te Lord 
Fitzmaurice. Besides these lec. 
tures, having exchanged the teach. 
ing of logic and Hebrew, with Dr. 
Aikin, to whose department. they 
seemed more naturally to belong, 
he composed courses of lectures 
on history and general policy, on 
the particular history of England, 
and on the laws and constitution 
of England ;+ and, in order to 
recommend the study of these sub- 
jects in a course of academical 
education, to the more general at- 





the quickness and vivacity with which 
he applies quotations from the classics 
on every proper occasion. This trait in 
his literary character, which I have not 
seen noticed, would bear to be illustrated 
at considerable length. 


* Cooper's sis of Dr. Priestley: 
Works.” p. 387. , Matias 
+Ind up this last course it is 


probable that he received considerable 
assistance from his excellent colleague 


tention of the public, he drew up 
and published an ‘* Essay on a 
Course of Liberal Education, for 
Civil and Active Life,” to which he 
subjoined the Syllabus of these 
three new sets of Lectures. And as 
Dr. Brown, of Newcastle, had just 
then published a *‘ Code of Edu. 
cation,’? which he recommended 
to be authoritatively established by 
the legislature, he added some 
rematks upon that treatise, in 
which he unanswerably demon. 
strated how inimical all compul. 
sory plans of education are to li. 
berty and the rights of parents. 
These, together with some remarks 
on church authority, in answer to 
Dr. Balguy, he afterwards incor. 
porated in his incomparable Essay 
on Government, which deserves 
to be read and studied by every 
Englishman. The Lectures on 
History were afterwards pub- 
lished at large about the year 1790. 
And in order to facilitate the 
study of chronology, so justly 
termed one of the eyes of history, 
he drew up his Chart of Biography, 
on an idea as original as it is 
simple and .perspicuous ; and after 
wards constructed a Chart of His 
tory, on a scale correspondent to 
it: the idea of which, however, 
was taken from a French historical 
chart, but considerably improved 
in many respects ;_ particularly by 
causing the stream of time to flow 
uniformly through its whole ex- 
tent, instead of having four differ 
ent scales in different ages of the 
world, as in the French chatt. 
Dr. Priestley’s mode of lectut- 
ing is described by himself, in the 
Essay above referred to, and als 
in the Preface to his Lectures 0" 
History, It was “* to have 
lecture drawn up in the form 
a pretty full text-book, which he 
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read and then illustrated by SS a 
familiar address, questioning his 
pupils very particulirly on the sub. 
jectof the former lecture, before 
he proce eded to a new one 5 and 
on some of the subjects he had 
much more to say to the students, 
and to enquire of them, than on 
others. Also in going over the 
lectures a second time, he paid 
little regard to the divisions he had 
first made, but took in more or 
less matter, as he found conveni- 
ent at the time.” It is thus de- 
scribed by the excellent friend to 
whose communication the Essay 
on the Life of Dr. Aikin, has been 
so much indebted, who was his 
pupil, during the greatest part of 
bis residence at Warrington, 

‘* What Dr. Priestley added in 
discoursing from his written lec. 
tures (most of which are since 
published to the world,) was point- 
edly and clearly illustrative of the 
subject before him, and expressed 
with great simplicity and distinct- 
ness of language, though he some- 
times manifested that difficulty of 
utterance which he mentions in 
the Memoirs of his Life. At the 
conclusion of his lecture, he al- 
ways encouraged the students to 
express their sentiments relative 
to the subjects of it, and to urge 
any ubjections to what he had de- 
livered without reserve. It pleased 
him when any one commenced 
such a conversation. In order to 
excite the freest discussion, he 
occasionally invited the students 
to drink tea with him, in order to 
canvass the subjects of his lectures. 
I do not recollect that he ever 
shewed the least displeasure at the 
strongest objections that were 
made to what he delivered; but I 
distinctly remember the smile of 
approbation with which be usual- 

YOL. Wilt. Qu 
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ly received them ; nor did he fail 
tu point out in a very encouraging 
manner, the ingenuity or force of 
any remarks that were made, 
when they merited these charac- 
ters, His object, as well as Dr. 
Aikin’s, was, to engage the stu- 
dents to examine and decide for 
themselves, uninfluenced by the 
sentiments of any other person, 
His written lectures he used to 
permit each student to take and 
read in his own lodgings. ‘Those 
on rhetoric he gave them the li. 
berty of copying, those on history 
of reading only, as he intended 
them for publication, From mi- 
nutes in shortehand, he dictated to 
each student, by turns, one of 
the Lectures on History, who 
copied after him in long-hand, 
From this copy the Dr. told me 
they were printed, with some ad- 
ditions only relative to subsequent 
events, 

** Without the least tincture of 
superstition or enthusiasm, both 
Dr. Aikin and Dr. Priestley en. 
deavoured to instil into the minds 
of the students an habitual re- 
gard to good morals, and a venera. 
tion for the Supreme Being, and 
for the Christian Scriptures of the 
Old and New ‘Testament, the 
great purpose and design of which, 
to instruct and improve mankind 
in piety and virtue, they judged 
to be best promoted by the most 
thorough, liberal and unbiassed 
inquiry into the evidence of their 
divine authority, and the true 
meaning of their contents. 

‘* To have enjoyed the privilege, 
while young, of having such able, 
liberal and communicative ine 
structors, I have always considered 
among the chief blessings of my 
life.’’ 

Such are the recollections of « 
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pupil worthy of their instructions, 
concerning the venerable guides of 
his youth. 

‘Though no proficient in ora. 
tory himself, Dr. Priestley con- 
trived to render himself very uses 
ful in the promotion of it among 
the students. Ie obtained the 
introduction of public weekly ex- 
ercises, for the delivery of Latin 
and English compositions, and the 
recitation of passages, both in 
poetry and prose, calculated to 
improve the students in elocution, 
as well as to correct and _ refine 
their taste. Tlis observations on 
their defects in speaking, and his 
directions how to remedy them, 
were very judicious ; and he had 
the advantage of being able to re- 
ler them to excellent practical 
models in Dr. Aikinand Mr. Sed. 
don, In assisting them to form a 
correct and elegant style, he was 
eminently qualified, not only by. 
his thorough knowledge of the 
structure of the English language, 
displayed in his Lectures on Lan. 
guage, Oratory and Criticism, 
and in the Notes and Observations 
annexed to his Grammar, but also 
by hisown example. For though 
in atter-life, the multitude and 
variety of his writings, and the 
necessity which their rapid com- 
position imposed upon him to at- 
tend to the matter rather than to 
the manner, occasioned them to 
be remarkable for sound sense, 
expressed in plain and perspicu- 
ous, but always vigorous, language, 
rather than for the correctness of 
the style and the polished elegance 
of the periods,* yet several of bis 
earlier compositions, particularly 
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*“« My object” says he of himself, Pp: 
40, “* Was not to acquire the character 
ef a Gne writer, but of a useful one.” 


the Sermon on the Duty of not 
Living to Ourselves, the Descrip- 
tion of his Chart of Biography, ang 
the Preface to his History of Elec- 
tricity, are very finely writtene 
Ilis actual success, in contribut- 
ing to the formation of very ex. 
cellent writers, both in prose and 
verse, might be specified in several 
distinguished instances, within, 
and also without, the strict pre. 
cincts of the academy. 

Engaged, as he was, in lecture 
ing, as he himself states, five hours 
each day, to his several classes, 
und much longer, probably, as he 
must have been, for several years, 
at least, in preparing for their de. 
livery, and for the subsequent 
examination of the students, it 1s 
surprizing that he found the leisure 
to devote a considerable portion of 
time tothe study of natural science, 
particularly that he should have 
been able in so short a time, to 
read for and compose so large 4 
work as the History of Electricity: 
But his ardour in these pursuils 
had always been great, and this 
department of philosophy was re- 
commended by its novelty and 
popularity, as well as by its intrin- 
sically curious and striking nature: 
the encouragement, besides, of 
several eminent persons with whom 
it had brought him acquainted, 
operated a strong incitement to his 
speedy completion of a work, 
which contributed at once to his 
own fame and to the promotion of 
science, 

Soon after his settlement al 
Warrington, he marricd a lady, 
whom he justly describes as ** pos 
sessed of an excellent understand- 
ing, much improved by reading, 
of great fortitude and strength of 
mind, and of a temper in the 
highest degree affectionate and 
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senerous.” ‘This happy con- 
nection added greatly to his uses 
fulness as well as his comfort; for 
it enabled him to take a number of 
the young men into his house as 
boarders, to their own great advan- 
tage, and it secured to him, both 
in their parents and in themselves, 
many valuable friendships, w hich 
were of great importance to him 
in the subsequent periods of his 
life. Mrs. Priestley’s engaging 
manners and highly improving so- 
ciety attracted the warm attach. 
ment of many friends, particularly 
of Mrs. Barbauld, then Miss Aikin, 
whose deep regrets on her leaving 
Warrington, were expressed in one 
of the first and finest productions 
of her muse. Many other pieces 
from the same elegant pen, some 
of them published, but many also 
which have not been so, were pro- 
duced by incidents connected with 
these excellent friends of her 
youth. 

The society at Warrington was 
at this period singularly agreeable. 
The tutors lived in perfect har. 
mony with each other, and with 
Mr. Seddon, the minister of the 
place, and the original projector 
of the academy; who, therefore, 
considered the institution as his 
child, and, as Rector Academie, 
kept up a constant intercourse 
both with the tutors and students, 
with the elder of whom he was 
very familiar, and was greatly be- 
loved by them. The trustees, 
also, were perfectly satisfied with 
the general conduct of the insti- 
tution, and, in the year 1762, 
were encouraged to build, in a 
more eligible situation, @ come. 
mon hall and library on a very 
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handsome scale, together with 
two good houses for Dr. Priestley 
and Mr. Holt, Dr. Aikin being 
accommodated with a third house 
in the neighbourhood, 

But notwithstanding these pro. 
mising appearances, the prospects 
of the tutors were in several re- 
spects by no means promising. 
The subscriptions of distant con- 
tributors gradually fell off, and 
endangered a defalcation of the 
annual salaries: and, the terms 
which had been fixed for the board 
of students being unreasonably 
low (fifteen pounds a year) there 
was little room for a young tutor, 
with a lately-married delicate 
wife, and growing family, to flatter 
himself that he should be able to 
make provision for them. Per. 
haps his apprehensions of a fail- 
ure of the academy were more 
readily indulged than they would 
otherwise have been, on the ac- 
count of Mrs. Priestley’s ill health, 
and the wish to make trial of a 
change of air, but, it is certain, 
that it was, in other respects, with 
great regret that he determined to 
separate from colleagues with 
whom he had lived so cordially, 
and to quit a situation which was 
in every respect agreeable to him, 
and which had now in a manner 
ceased to be laborious. To the 
great disappointment, however, 
and mortification of the trustees, 
he accepted an invitation to be. 
come the minister of the congre. 
gation at Mill-Hill chapel, in 
Leeds, whither he removed in 
1767.—The rest of his active and 
eventful life forms no part of the 
history of this institution, 

V. F. 


| To be continued.) 
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EXTRACTS FROM NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Richards’s History of the Royal 

Touch 

[Concluded from page 99. ] 

His brother and = successor, 
James Ml. another of our religious 
monarchs, continued this pracuce 
with unabated zeal, solemniiy and 
devouon, He appears: to have 
made some improvement in the 
process; particularly by restoring 
the sign of the cross, which had 
been unaccountably omitted by 
his father and grandfather. It 
is probable that none of its an. 
cient appendages were by him 
forgotten, or leit unrestored, if he 
did not also, in his princely wis- 
dom, devise some others equally 
suitable and edifying: and had 
the crown continued in his family, 
the good subjects of these realms 
would hardly have failed of having 
the institution or practice still 
preserved amongst them, and ob- 
served in all things according to 
the pattern exhibited by him. 
But his unexpected abdication 
forced things into another channel, 
and deprived us of so fair and 
important a chance. James is 
supposed to have practised at 
Whitehall as frequently, in pro- 
portion to the length of his reign, 
as his brother had done. But as 
his reign, compared with that of 
Charles, was very short, (though 
in some respects, much too long) 
it is not to be supposed that he, 
like the other, could boast of his 
myriads of patients and cures. It 
appears, however, that he was 
very assiduous in this business, as 
well when his occasions called 
him abroad, as when detained 


within the precincts of his own 
court or palace: hence when he 
went to Oxford in 1687, about 
the affair of Magdalen College and 
other matters, part of his time 
there is known to have been em. 
ployed in touching : which shews 
how very partial he was to the 
practice, and how very ready he 
was to attend to it on every oc. 
casion that might offer.* Dr. 
Sykes in a letter to Dr. Charlett, 
of September 4, 1687, expresses 
himself thus, “* This morning the 
king touches in Christ Church 
Quire; hears one Father Hall 
this morning at the new Popish 
Chapel there; but whether he will 
be there in the afterncon, or at 
University College, I know not.” 
And Creech in a letter to Dr. 
Charlett, of September 6, the 
same year, says, ** On Sunday 
morning the king touched, /ar- 
ner and White officiating : all that 
waited on his majesty kneeled at 
the prayers, beside the Duke of 
Beaufort, who stood all the time.”t 
All this shews how partial and 
devoted James was to this prac: 
tice, as well as how ohsequiously 
the learned Oxonians observed and 
contemplated this part of their 
sovereign’s conduct. Had he not 
gone beyond this royal touch, net 
the Magdalenians nor any other 
Oxonian fraternity had ever fe 
sisted his ‘mandates: his popula- 
rity, in that case, might have been 
as unbounded as that of our pre 
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* See the Atheneum for April and 
May, 1809. 
t Athenaeum as before. 
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sent sovereign, and his descendants 
might have reigned here gloriously 
to this day. 

At the ‘Revolution this pract'ce 
or operation was again suspended, 
Wilham II. was a Presbyterian, 
and Oliver Cromwell, an Indepen- 
dent: the spirit and principles of 
these sects seem not to be conge- 
nial with, or favourable to the 
practice; nor does this gift or 
privilege appear to extend to sec- 
iarian or heterodox princes, but 
only to those of the Romish, or 
Church of England faith, 

At the accession of Anne, of 
course, this sanative virtue and 
practice again revived, and num. 
bers were touched by the royal 
hand of that illustrious princess, a- 
mong whom was the late celebrated 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, then in his 
childhood, Atthe death of Anne, 
the said virtue forsook the British 
throne : at least, none of our suc. 
ceeding monarchs have yet ven- 
tured to revive the practice. The 
two first princes of the present 
dynasty had, doubtless, their rea- 
sons for refraining from it; but as 
it is not known what they were, it 
is impossible to say whether their 
majesties were governed therein 
by wise or unwise, proper or im- 
proper, motives. We know that 
actions very right in themselves 
may yet be performed upon very 
wrong and unjustifiable princi- 
ples. There is, however, no 
room to suppose that these two 
potentiates, were 1n any measure 
influenced, in this instance, by 
what their enemies, the Jacobites, 
would be ready to insinuate ;— an 
apprehension of their own title to 
the crown being defective. The 
voice of the nation (than which 
there can be no better title) had 
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placed them on the throne of these 
realms. 

His present majesty has hitherto 
followed the example of his two 
immediate predecessors, in not re- 
storing or resuming this dormant 
or neglected branch of the royal 
prerogative. If he ever should 
hereafter, at any time, think proper 
to restore or resume tt, there can 
be no manner of doubt of his 
meeting with ample success, as well] 
as abundant employment. In that 
case it may be presumed that 
multitudes of patients would soun 
be flocking in from all quarters, 
not excepting the county of Nor- 
folk and the parts about Lynn 
Regis. His resolving to resume 
the practice would instantly oc- 
casion the revival of the national 
faith in the efficacy of the opera. 
tion; and so far would such a re. 
sumption or experiment be from 
endangering his majesty’s fair 
fame and popularity, that it would, 
in all probability, augment the 
same, and so render him tor the 
residue of his reign, within the 
British isles at least, more pupular 
and more celebrated than ever. 
But as we are not warranted to 
expect that his majesty will ever 
try the experiment, or put to the 
test the faith of his subjects in the 
miraculous efficacy of his touch, 
we shall bere drop the subject as 
far as it may concern him. 

It appears that after the death 
of Queen Anne, it was firmly be. 
lieved by a great part of the nation, 
that the sanative virtue or miracu- 
lous power which she was allowed 
to possess, still existed in the per- 
son of a certain exiled prince of 
her family. In proof of which a 
story was industriously propagated 
of one Christopher Lovely of Bris- 
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tol, who being most sadly and 
grievously afflicted with the evil, 
after having recourse to the most 
eminent of the faculty, and availed 
himself of the best medical help 
in vain, went at last to the conti. 
nent, in quest of the said prince. 
Having found his royal highness, 
and been kindly received, he un- 
derwent the operation of the touch, 
got perfectly cured, and returned 
home safe and sound, in full health 
and high spirits, after an absence 
of four months and some few days. 
Carte, the historian, and many 
more, gentlemen of the faculty as 
well as others, visited him, exam. 
ined the case thoroughly, and pro- 
nounced the cure complete, Some 
of them, of whom one was Dr. 
Lane, an eminent physician, con. 
sidered it as one of the most extra. 
ordinary and wonderful events that 
had ever happened. After this, who 
can doubt the reality of the fact, 
that sucha sanative virtue, gift or 
power, was actually possessed by 
the said prince ?—It seems, how. 
ever, that the miracle did not 
effect a radical cure: poor Lovel 
relapsed again sometime after, 
and died of the evil at last. Such, 
in all probability, were all the 
other great cures performed by the 
rest of our royal doctors, although 
many of them, like this, were at- 
tested as perfect cures, by very 
respectable but too credulous wit. 
nesses. 

It is somewhat remarkable that 
Whiston, as well as Carte, believ- 
ed in the efficacy of the royal 
touch : the former derives it from 
the prayer used at the time, while 
the latter seems to consider it as a 
divine or miraculous gift bestowed 
upon, or inherent to all the right. 
ful heirs to the English throne, 
Both of them were men of consi- 


derable respectability, and very 
confident, it seems, of the sound- 
ness of their respective opinions in 
this case, Their opinions, how. 
ever, appear equally untenable, 
and may, pretty safely, be pro. 
nounced utterly unfounded. The 
favourable effects, or apparent 
benefit which some of those pa- 
tients might experience after hay- 
ing undergone the operation of 
the touch, must doubtless be as- 
cribed to their own operative faith 
and strength of imagination, rather 
than to any supernatural virtue 
preceeding from that princely per- 
formance, or any miraculous gilt 
possessed by the royal practition- 
ers. ‘l'o the same cause must also 
be attributed the salutary effects 
said to have sometimes resulted 
from the pretended animal mag. 
netism, as well as such empirical 
charms and nostrums as have 
acquired an uncommon share of 
popular fame, or have stood very 
high in the good opinion of the pub- 
lic. A patient’s favourable opin. 
ion of a remedy administered to 
him, and his very confident ex- 
pectation of deriving from it very 
essential benefit, are allowed to 
have had a happy effect, and to 
have done great things sometimes 
in very serious and dangerous 
cases, 

Now we may rest assured that 
on no other ground but this can 
we reasonably account for benefits 
experienced by many who under- 
went the royal touch; admitting 
that to have been really the case; 
for it istoo absurd to suppose that 
those royal personages were ac- 
tually endowed with power (0 
work miracles, or that the cere 
mony performed, or yet the gold 
given to the patients to wear about 
their necks, had in them any SU 
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pernatural or healing virtue, to 
render them capable of producing 
such effects. 

It must be rather mortifying to 
our national vanity and pride, to 
think that our dear ancestors, for 
seven hundred years, firmly be- 
lieved in the miraculous efficacy 
of the royal touch in scrofulous 
complaints.* But while we re. 
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* Would not the case have been the 
same with their descendants of the pre- 
sent generation, had our three last mo- 
narchs thought proper to continue the 
practice, or the present sovereign chose 
to revive it?——How strikingly was the 
easy faith of the nation exemplified in 
the implicit credit it gave to a late pre- 
mier’s possessing extraordinary and ple- 
nary ability to heal all the national or po- 
litical maladies of Britain, of Europe, and 
of the world? And had he pretended to 
a power to cure the scrofula, or any 
other bodily complaint, with his touch, 
would it not have been readily believed 
by all his numerous admirers, and by 
the greatest part of our countrymen ? 
And would not numerous witnesses have 
soon appeared, ready to atcest the reality 
and completeness of his cures ?>—=Cir- 
cumstances seem evidently to favour 
these conclusions: nor will the story of 
the Dumb Doctor, still fresh in every 
body's memory, (not to mention other 

ases) allow of our making here an ex- 
ception in favour of the inhabitants of 
Lynn. 

_ For the sake of those readers who 
‘Ive at a distance from Lynn, the affair 
Here last alluded to may require some 
explanation, Be it known, therefore, 
a the empirical adventurer, called the 
isnihes Ser ea aioe 
and for a mead wile -. y years 450 5 
this s: ile after, spent most 
F 1s time between this town and Wis- 
bane a was given out that he had 
res ep and dumb from his birth, and 

Was a native of New England, or 
a part of North America, where he 
in some very estraoidinary ae wep: 
ul manner no doubt Ae ed®. a 
deep knowledge ; d ‘kill inthe ‘line 
elane act some ski re e healing 
énd astonishin ving peiformed great 

g cures in his own coun- 


"Y» had actually crossed the wide Ate 
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probate, or pity their stupid and 
miserable credulity, in this and 
other instances, let us not forget 
that we ourselves are not without 
our errors and failings, and those 
no less inexcusable and degrading: 
witness our general belief in witch. 
craft, conjuration, prodigies and 
newspapers, together with the un- 
shaken faith of multitudes in Riche 
ard Brothers, Joanna Southecott, 
and many other notorious ime 
postors of different descriptions : 
and it may be justly questioned, if 
there ever was a period when the 
inhabitants of this country have 
been more inexcusably credulous, 
more casily and egregiously im. 
posed upon, or more generally and 
universally duped, than in this 
very age. —But we will here close 
lantic out of pure kindness and compas- 
sion to the siek and infirm folk of this 
kingdom, most of whose complaints he 
might be expected capable of removing. 
—The tale very generally took with our 
good townsmen, and numbers of ailing 
people, gentle and simple, well-bred 
and ill-bred, from all quarters, flocked to 
the impostor for relief. Not a few of 
them also declared that they had actu- 
ally derived great benefit from his pre- 
scriptions.—Thus he went on very pros- 
perously, till an old acquaintance of his 
unluckily came to town, blew him up, 
and blasted all his hopes, He then sud- 
denly decamped, and was never since 
seen or heard of in these parts —It seems 
he had belonged to a company of stroll- 
ing players, from which honourable fra- 
ternity he had been, on some occasion, 
expelled: upon which he took up the 
medical profession, pretending to be 
deaf and dumb, and a native of North 
America, as was before stated.—This 
may serve to shew that with all our 
scepticism and infidelity, and our large 
stock of fancied light and discernment, 
learning and refinement, we are by no 
means so far removed from the easy faith 
and blind credulity of our ancestors, or 
become such complete proofs against 
the wiles of imposture, or the specious 
arts of daring deceivers, as might be 
supposed, from our confident, loud and 
boisterous boastings. _ 
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this long section; hoping that its 
contents will not fail to contribute, 
at least in some meesure, to the 
amusement and satisfaction of the 
inquisitive and candid reader ; 
especially if he ever wished to learn 
the history of the royal touch, of 
which be will find here, perhaps, 
a more particular and circumstan- 
tial account thar in any other 
publication. 

P. S. Since the section on the 
royal touch has been printed off, a 
paper has appeared in the Monthly 
Magazine, under the signature of 
I. Bannantine, which casts some 
further light upon that subject. As 
itis presumed it will not be un. 
ucceptable to the reader, we take 
the hberty of inserting here the 
substance of it —** It does not 
appear (says that writer) that any 
of the House of Brunswick have 
asserted this royal function; at 
least, it has not been publicly an- 
nounced, as was formerly the prac- 
tice: but were his present majesty 
to resume it, such faith is yet put 
in the assertion of a king, that all 
the courtiers and the great body 
of the ignorant multitude would 
not hesitate to believe its infalli- 
bility. The last sovereign who 
appears to have exercised this mi. 
raculous gift was Queen dnne. In 
the Royal Gazette of March 12, 
1712, appears the following pub. 
lic notice: ‘It being her majes. 
ty’s royal intention to touch pub- 
licly for the evil, the 17th of this 
instant March, and so to continue 
for sometime, it is her Majesty’s 
command, that tickets be delivered 
the day before at Whitehall, and 
that all persons bring a certificate 
signed by the minister and church- 
wardens of their respective parishes, 
that they never received the roya! 
towch,’-——-He further adds, that 





Wiseman, sergeant surgeon (6 
Chas. ¢nd, in a Treatise on the 
Evil, speaks of the royal touch ip 
the following terms: ‘1 have 
myself been frequent eye-witness 
of many hundreds of cures per- 
formed by his majesty’s touch 
alone, without the assistance of 
chirurgery, and those many of 
them such as had tired out the 
endeavours of able chirurgeons 
before thcy came thither. It were 
endless to relate what I myself have 
seen, and what I have received ac- 
knowledgement of by letters, not 
euly from the several parts of the 
nation, but also from Ireland, 
Scotland, Jersey and Germany,’ 
—It was the office of Wiseman, as 
sergeant surgeon, to select such af. 
flicted objects as were proper to 
be presented for the royal touch. 
—Is it possible (f, Bannantine here 
exclaims) to desire a more satis. 
factory testimony of these miracu- 
lous cures, than that of a man ot 
science and respectability, under 
whose immediate inspection they 
were performed, and who had 
‘himself been a frequent eye-wil- 
ness of many hundreds of cures 
performed by his majesty’s touch 
alone !’—The late judge Barring- 
ton (he further observes) relates 
what he heard from an old man, @ 
witness in a cause, with regard to 
this miraculous power of healing. 
—‘ He had by his evidence fixed 
the time of a fact, by Queen 
Anne’s having been at Oxford, 
and touched him, whilst a child, 
for the evil. When he had finished 
his evidence, I had an opportunily 
of asking him whether he really 
was cured? Upon which he ob- 
seryed, with a significant smile, 
that he believed himself never @ 
have hada complaint that dese 

to be considered as the evil; bv! 
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that his parents were poor, and 


had no objection to the bit of 


gold,” It seems to me (adds the 
judge) this piece of gold, that was 
given to those who were touched, 
accounts for the great resort on 
this occasion, and the supposed 
afterwards miraculous cures.— 
Gimelli, the famous traveller, 
gives an account of 1600 persons 


offering themselves to be cured of 


the evil by Lewis XIV. on Easter 
Sunday, 1686, Guimelii him. 
self was present at the ceremony : 
every Frenchman received 15 
sous, and every foreigner 30 This 
power of healing assumed by the 
kings of France, occasioned great 
resert to Francis 1, while prisoner 
at Madrid, by the Spaniards, who 
had not such faith in their own 
king’s touch. it appears by a 
proclamation of James I, March 
25, 1617, that the kings of Eng- 
land would not permit any resort 
to them for these miraculous cures 
in the summer.time. By another 
proclamation of June 18, 1626, it 
is ordered that no one shall apply 
for this purpose, who does not 
bring a proper certificate, that he 
has never been touched before : 
the same, it has been already seen, 
were the terms on which Queen 
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Anne granted her royal touch.—In 
a prayer- book printed in 1703, isa 
ferm of the churcheservice, for the 
occasion of the royal touch. After 
the Lord’s Prayer it is stated, 
“Then shall the infirm persons, 
one by one, be presented to the 
queea ; while the queen is laying 
her hands upon them and is pute 
ting the gold about their necks, 
the chaplain that officiates, turning 
himself to ber majesty, shall say 
these words following: ** God 
give a blessing to this work, and 
grant that these sick person’ on 
whom the queen lays her hands 
may recover through Jesus Christ 
our Lord!?’—After séme other 
prayers, the chaplain, standing 
with his face towards those come 
to be healed, shail say: “‘ The 
Almighty God, who is a most 
strong tower to all them that put 
their trust in him, to whom all 
things in heaven, in earth, and 
under the earth, do bow and 
obey, be evermore your defence ; 
and make you know and feel that 
there ig no other name under hea. 
ven given to man, and through 
whom you may receive health and 
salvation, but only in the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ! Amen !” 
Mon. Mag. March, 1810. 
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AN ADDRESS TO THE PROTESTANTS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND [RE- 


LAND. 


BY CHARLES BUTLER, ESQ. OF LINCOLN’S INN, 


[ Concluded from p. 161.| 





The Oath and Declaration pre- 
scribed by the British Parlia- 
ment of the 3ist of his present 
Majesty, and which is taken by 
all English Catholics. 

“I 4. Bs do hereby declare, 
that I do profess the Roman ( ath 
olic religion, 


VOL. Waar. 21 


“1 4. B. do sincerely promise 
and swear, that I will be faithful, 
and bear true Allegiance to his 
majesty, King George the Third, 
and him will defend to the utmost 
of my power against all conspira- 
cies and attempts whatseever that 
shall be made against his person, 
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crown or dignity: and I will do 
my utmost endeavuur to disclose 
and make known to his majesty, 
his heirs and successors, al! trea- 
sons and traitorous conspiracics 
which may be formed against him 
or them: and I do faithfully pro- 
mise to maintain, supportand de- 
fend, to the utmost of my power, 
the succession of the crown; which 
succession, by an act, intituled 
‘An Act for the further Limita- 
tion of the crown, and better se- 
curing the rights and liberties of 
the subject,’ is, and stands limited 
to the princess Sophia, Electress 
and Duchess Dowager of Hanover, 
and the heiss of her body being 
Protestants ; hereby utterly re. 
nouncing aud abjuring any obedi- 
ence or allegiance unto any other 
person claiming or pretending a 
right to the crown of these realms. 
And I do swear, that I do reject 
and detest, as an unchristian and 
impious position, that it is lawful 
to murder or destroy any person 
or persons whatsoever, for, or un. 
der pretence of, their being here- 
tics of infidels; and also that an- 
christian and impious principle, 
that faith is not to be kept with 
heretics or infidels ; and I further 
declare, that itis not an article of 
my faith, and that I do renounce, 
reject and abjure the opinion, that 
princes excommunicated by the 
pope and council, or any autho. 
rity of the see of Rome, or by any 
authority whatsoever, may be de. 
posed or murdered by their sub- 
jects, or any person whatsoever : 
and Ido promise, that I will not 
hold, maintain, or abet any such 
opinion, or| any other opinions 
contrary to what is expressed in 
this declaration : and I do declare, 
that I do got believe that the Pope 
of Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, prelate, state or potentate, 


hath or ought to have, any tem. 
poral or civil jurisdiction, power, 
superiority, or pre-eminence, d’- 
rectly or indirectly, within this 
realm: and I do solemnly, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify 
and declare, that Ido make this 
declaration, and every part thereof, 


in the plain and ordinary sense of 


the words of this oath, without 
any evasion, equivocation, or men. 
tal reservation whatever, and with. 
out avy dispensation already grant. 
cd by the Pope, or any authority 
of the see of Rome, or any person 
whatever, and without thinking 
that I am, or can be, acquitted 
before God or man, or absolved of 
this declaration, or any part there- 
of, although the Pope, or any 
other person or authority whatso- 
ever, shall dispense with or anoul 
the same, or declare that it was 
nullor void. So help me God” 


The Oaths and Declarations pre. 
scribed by the Acts of the Irish 
Parliament to Irish Romar 
Catholics, 


The first is the Oath of Allegi- 
ance and Declaration, prescribed 
by the Irish Act of the 13th and 
14th of his present Majesty ; and 
is taken by all Irish Roman 
Catholics. 


“T A. B. do take almighty God, 
and his only Son Jesus Christ, my 
Redeemer, to witness, that I will 
be faithful and bear true allegiance 
to our most gracious sovereign 
Lord King George the Third, and 
him will defend to the utmost of 
my power, against all conspiracics 
and attempts whatsoever that 
be made against his person, crow® 
and dignity ; and I will do my Ut 
most endeavour to disclose 
make known to his majesty, 
his heirs, all treasons and trator 
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ous conspiracies, which may be 
‘ormed against him or them; and 
| do faithfully promise to main- 
tain, support and defend, to the 
utmost of my power, the succes. 
sion of the crown in his majesty’s 
iamily, against any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, hereby utterly 
renouncing and abjuring any obe. 
dience or allegiance unto the per- 
son taking upon himself the style 
and title of Prince of Wales, in 
the lifetime of his father, and who 
since his death is said to have as- 
sumed the style and title of King 
of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
the name of Charles the Third, 
ind to any other person claiming 
or pretending a right to the crown 
of these realms: and | do swear, 
that I do reject and detest, as un. 
christian and impious to believe, 
that it is lawful to murder or de- 
stroy any person or persons what- 
soever, for or under pretence of 
their being heretics, and also that 
unchristian and impious principle 
that no faith is to be kept with 
heretics: I further declare, that it 
is no article of my faith, and that 
I do renounce, reject and abjure, 
the opinion that princes excom- 
municated by the Pope and Coun. 
cil, or by any authority of the 
see of Rome, or by any authority 
whatsoever, may be deposed or 
inurdered by their subjects, or by 
any person whatsoever; and I do 
promise, that I will not bold, 
maintain, or abet, any such opi- 
nion, or any other opinion, con. 
trary to what is expressed in this 
declaration: and I do declare, 
that I do not believe that the Pope 
of Rome, or any other foreign 
prince, prelate, state or potentatc, 
hath, or ought to have. any tem- 
poral or civil jurisdiction, power, 
‘Uperiority or pre-eminence, di- 
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rectly or indirectly, within this 
realm: and I do solemnly in the 
presence of God, and of his only 
Son Jesus Christ, my Redeemer, 
profess, testify and declare, that 
I do make this declaration, and 
every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words of this 
oath, without any evasion, equi- 
vocation, or mental reservation 
whatever, and without any dispene 
sation already granted by the Pope, 
orany authority of the see of Rome, 
or any person whatever, and with- 
out thinking that I am or can be 
acquitted before God or man, or 
absolved of this declaration, or 
any part thereof, although the 
Pope, or any other person or per- 
sons or authority whatsoever, shall 
dispense with or annul the same, 
or declare that it was null and void 
from the beginning. So help me 
God.” 


The Oath and Declaration pre- 
scribed by the Irish Act of the 
33d of his present Majesty, and 
which is taken by all Irish Ko- 
man Catholics, wishing to en- 
title themselves to the benefit of 
that Act, 


“TI 4. 8B. do hereby declare, 
that I do profess the Roman Cath. 
olic religion. 

‘* 1, 4. B, do swear that I do 
abjure, condemn and detest, as 
unchristian and impious, the prin. 
ciple that it is lawful to murder 
destroy, OF any ways injure, ariy 
persons whatsoever, for or under 
the pretence of being a heretic: 
and I do declare solemnly before 
God, that I believe, that no act in 
itself unjust, immoral, er wicked, 
can ever be justified or excused, 
by or under pretence or colour 
that it was doné either for the 


good of the chureh, or in obedi- 
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ence to any ecclesiastical power 
whatsoever: I also declare, that 
it is not an article of the Catholic 
faith, neither am | thereby re- 
quired to believe or profess, that 
the Pope is infallible, or that I am 
bound to obey any order, in its 
own nature immoral, though the 
Pope, or any ecclesiastical power, 
should issue or direct such order ; 

but on the contrary I hold that it 
would be sinful in me to pay any 
respect or obedience thereto: I 
further declare, that I do not be. 
lieve, that any sin whatever com- 
mitted by me, can be forgiven, at 
the mere will of any Pope or any 
priest, or of any person or per- 
sons whatsoever, but that sincere 
sorrow for past sins, a firm and 
sincere resolution to avoid future 
guilt, and to atone to God, are 
previous and indispensable requi- 
sites to establish a well-founded 


expectation of forgiveness; and 
that any person who receives ab. 
solution without these previous re. 
quisites, so far from obtaining 
thereby any remission of his sins, 
incurs the additional guilt of vio. 
lating a sacrament: and [| do 
swear, that I will defend, to the 
uttermost of my power the settle. 
ment and arrangement of property 
in this country, as established by 
the laws now in being: I do here. 
by disclaim, disavow and solemnly 
abjure, any intention to subvert 
the present church establishment, 
for the purpose of substituting a 
Catholicestablishment in its stead: 
and I do solemnly swear, that I 
will not exercise any privilege to 
which Iam or may become en. 
titled, to disturb and weaken the 
Protestant religion and Protes- 
tant government in this kingdom. 


So fone me God.” 
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Mr. Belsham on the Controversy 
between Dr. Priestley and 
Bp. Horsley ; in reply to the 
Strictures of the Rev. H. Hors- 
ley, on the Calm faquirg.— 
Letter 11. 

Essex House, April 5, 1813. 
Sir, 

Having I trust sufficiently ex. 
culpated myself from the heavy 
charge of impiety and blasphemy 
in asserting that an archdeacon 
was well satisfied at being made a 
bishop, | might now proceed to 
state and examine the less formi- 
dable allegations of my reverend 
opponent. But that your readers 
may better understand the sub. 
— of discussion, I will in this 

tter exhibit a bricf sketch of the 


controversy betwen Dr. Priestley 
and Dr. Horsely. 

Dr. Priestley in his First Series 
of Letters to Dr. Horsley, ap 
peals to Origen as asserting that 
the Jewish Christians were in gene 
eral called Ebionites, and that of 
these, some believed and some dis- 
believed the miraculous concepe 
tion, but that all of them Const 
dered Jesus as a mere man. 

Dr. Horsley, upon the autho 
rity of Mosheim, taxes the vert 
city of Origen, and charges him 
with notorious falsehood, in assert 
ing that the Hebrew Christians, 
general had not renouneed the 
Mosaic law : as Origen must have 
known that after the emperor 
Adrian had destroyed Jerusale™, 
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and founded in its neighbourhood 
the city of ASha, from which all 
Jews were excluded under pain 
of death; the majority ot Hebrew 
Christians, who, to avoid the cala- 
mities of war, had retired to Pella 
and its vicinity, when the war w@s 
ever, renounced the Mosaic ritual, 
that they might not be taken for 
Jews, and returned in great num- 
bers to Atlia, that they might enjoy 
the privileges of the lian colony. 

Dr. Priestley not having Mo. 
sheim’s Ante-Constantine History 
at hand, to which the archdeacon 
had referred, and not finding in 
that learned writer’s General Ec- 
clesiastical History, all the cir. 
cumstances which Dr. Horsley, 
had mentioned in his Second Series 
of Letiers, warmly defends the 
character of Origen, accuses the 
archdeacon of having added vari- 
ous particulars to the narrative of 
Mosheim, ridicules the supposi- 
tion of a sudden dereliction of the 
rites of the law, for the sake of 
securing the municipal privileges 
of lia, and treats the whole ac. 
count of the establishment of an 
orthodox Jewish church at Alia, 
as an incredible tale, contradictory 
to all history, which uniformly re- 
presents the church at Alia as con- 
sisting wholly of gentile believers, 
under Marcus, a gentile bishop. 
Dr. Priestley concludes with ac- 
cusing his learned opponent as 
“a falsifier of history and a defa- 
famer of the character of the 
dead.’ | 

The archdeacon, stung to the 
quick by the reproaeh of his ad. 
versary, in his reply, though he 
contends for the ‘* necessity of 
“ helping out by conjeeture, the 
broken accounts of ancient write 
ers, indignantly repels the charge 
of inventing his facts, and pleads 
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the authority of Mosheim, for all 
that he had advanced, both with 
regard to the character of Origen, 
and the existence of a church of 
Hebrew Christians at #lia. But 
finding that he had leaned too 
much upon the credit of Moshemm, 
whose authorities did not, in fact, 
warrant his assertions, Dr. Hors- 
ley set himself in good earnest to 
search for evidence, both to sup. 
port his charge against Origen, 
and to establish his orthodox Jew. 
ish church at Alia. In respect to 
the former, he introduces two 
quotations from Origen’s reply to 
Celsus, which are very far indeed 
from proving his accusation : and 
to support the latter he cites a pas- 
sage from Jerome, which speaks 
of Nazarenes, in his time, who be. 
lieved in Christ. These the arch. 
deacon concludes could be no 
other than the orthodox descen- 
dants of the orthodox church at 
Pha. 

To confirm his position that the 
Hebrew Christians after Adrian’s 
settlement of the lian colony, 
returned from Pella, whither they 
had retired from the distresses of 
the war, to ABlia, the archdea- 
con appeals to the authority of 
Epiphanius, who states that after 
the desolation of Jerusalem, the 
disciples returned from Pelfa, and 
were residing at Jerusalem, or, says 
the archdeacon, *‘ more properly 
Elia,” at the time that Aquila re. 
sided there, as overseer of the em. 
peror Adrian’s works. But he 
at the same time very Ae poor’ d 
deprecates, and warns his good- 
natured readers not to regard, 
chronological cavils. J. 

Notwithstanding this, Dr. Priest- 
ley in his Third Series of Letters, 
states, in the first place, that the 
Christians, of whom Epiphanits 
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speaks, were not those who re- 
turned from Pella after Adrian’s 
demolition of Jerusalem, but those 
who came back, aficr the war of 
Vespasian, sixty years before that 
of Adrian: and secondly, that 
Aquila was employed by Adrian 
at Jerusalem, antecedently to the 
breaking out of the war, and con- 
sequently, that the Christians 
whom he saw and conversed with 
there, could not be those who re- 
turned from Pella, after the war, to 
enjoy the privileges of the lian 
colony. These two facts com. 
pletely subvert the foundation of 
that fine history of the orthodox 
Hebrew Church, at Atlia, which 
the archdeacon had borrowed from 
Mosheim, upon the authority of 
Epiphanius. 

The learned dignitary, now ad- 
vanced to the See of St. David's, 
thus finding the whole body of 
these pious and orthodox emi. 
grants returned upon his hands, 
could devise no better way of dis- 
posing of them, than by keeping 
them at home, where, as he is pleas. 
ed to tell his readers, upon his own 
authority, for he does not even 
pretend the sanction of history, 
they behaved very orderly and 
peaceably, during the Jewish re- 
bellion, and therefore were not in- 
cluded in the emperor's edict, for 
the banishment of the Jews, but 
were permitted to settle quietly at 
lia. And though his lordship 
Confesses that they were neither 
required by the emperor, nor 
tempted by any promise of civil 
Privileges, to forsake the Mosaic 
ritual, yet such was the exempla- 
ry prudence of these ** boly breth. 
ren,” that they abandoned at once 
the customs of their forefathers, 
to which they themselves like- 
wise had been so early and so 


fondly attached, and placed them. 
selves under the pastoral care of a 
gentile bishop, lest by the Roman 
magistrates they should be mista. 
ken for Jews. The learned prelate 
having thus ** helped out a broken 
stery by his own conjectures,” 
and having introduced these “‘ saints 
of the primitive church’? into good 
quarters in the Elian colony, 
now bids them farewell, and fairly 
leaves ** the holy brethren,” to 
take the best care they can of 
themselves. ** The disturbed foun. 
dations of the church of lia,” 
says he, ‘* are again settled. | 
could wish to leave them to their 
own solidity, to withstand any 
future attacks.” Nor does it, in- 
deed appear that his lordship ever 
enquired after them any more, or 
gave himself any further trouble 
about them, 

This new edifice, lighter than 
air, falls of course to the ground 
at the touch of Dr. Priecstley’s 
wand. The indefatigable and un. 
daunted champion of the divine 
unity after challenging his learned 
opponentto renew the charge, advi- 
ses him for the future, to build his 
churches of sounder materials, and 
that when he professes to write histo- 
ry, he would not entirely disregard 
the humble subject of chronology: 
Thus content with his victory be 
retires from the field ; but though 
the exertions of his adversary were 
rewarded with a mitre, I am for- 
bidden to say that the bishop was 
equally well satisfied with the result 
of the discussion, 

The character of Origen and the 
existence of an orthodox Hebrew 
church at Elia, which discarded 
the rites of the law are the princl- 
pal topics of controversy between 
Dr. Horsley and Dr. Priestley. 
Other questions, however, of minor 
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importance, occasionally intere 
vened. Tertullian asserts that the 
majority of unlearned believers 
(idiote) iu his time entertained the 
greatest horror and abhorrence of 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
bishop, to diminish the weight of 
Tertullian’s testimony, translates 
idiota, idiots. No one can sup- 
pose that Dr. Horsley was serious 
in this mistranslation. Itis not 
probable that he expected that it 
would impose even upon the most 
ignorant of his readers. Yet Dr. 
Priestley takes it up very seriously, 
and charges his opponent with 
gross ignorance. And the bishop 
who wished for nothing more than 
to divert the attention of his read- 
ers from the inain question, with 
all due gravity defends his trans- 
Jation, and alledges the authority 
of Calepine, Ainsworth and others, 
to justify the sense which be puts 
upon the word. But he would not 
fora moment maintain that the 
common idea annexed to the En- 
glish word idiot, was the sense in 
which ‘Tertullian used the word 
idiot#. And this memorable 
passage, even according to Dr. 
Hlorsley’s own translation of it, 
remains an indisputable and a 
most illustrious proof of the pre. 
valence of the Unitarian doctrine 
among the great body of unlearn- 
ed christians at the end of the 
second century, and of their aver. 
sion to every infringement upon 
that primary and most important 
truth, the unity of God. 

Dr. Horsley also lays consie 
derable stress upon the epistle of 
Barnabas as containing the testi. 
mony of a writer of the apostolic 
age, to the orthodoxy of the He. 
brew christians. Dr. Priestley 
contends that the epistle is inter. 
polated. But Jeremiah Jones with 
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more propriety rejects it altoge- 
ther, as the silly forgery of some 
Alexandrian Jew of the second 
century. 

This sketch of the controversy 
between Dr. Priestley and Dr, 
Horsley will enable your readers 
to understand the questions in 
discussion betwcen the Prebendary 
of St. Asaph, and the Reviewer of 
the controversy in the Calm In- 
quiry. With this review the re- 
verend Prebendary professes tu be 
greatly dissatisfied. And ifsneers, 
sarcasms, misquotations, misree 
presentations, and verbal cavilling, 
is to stand for argument, the cause 
islost. Butas toany thing which 
resembles the Jove of truth, fair- 
ness of statement, cogency of reae 
soning, or indeed any knowledge 
at all of the subject, the reader 
will look for it in vain through 
the vaunting pages of this logician 
of the North. 

In one point I agree with my 
reverend opponent. And as this 
is almost our only common ground, 
I will beg leave to state it before 
I conclude. The severend Pree 
bendary sets out with the follow- 
ing remark. ‘* Bishop Horsley 
has “declared, that in publishing 
the tracts his object was not to 
bring forward any new argument 
in support of the divinity of our 
blessed Lord, or of the catholic 
doctrine of the Trinity, but to 
destroy the credit of an author 
by whom these doctrines had been 
attacked, by shewing, that qs an 
ecclesiastical historian, and a 
Greek scholar, he bad no claim 
to such deference as had been 
generally paid him in the charac. 
ter of a chemical philosopher.” 

Yes Sir, this is a true state of 
the fact. It was the avowed design 
of Bishop Horsley to destroy the 
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credit of Dr, Priestley as an ec- 
clesiastical historian, both as to 
learning and integrity. It was his 

rofessed intention to represent 
Dr. Priestley as totally incompe- 
tent to the task which he had un. 
dertaken, as too deficient in learn- 
ing to understand the authorities 
to which he appeals, as hazarding 
assertions without proofs, and as 
from prejudice or ignorance con. 
tinually mistaking, or perverung, 
the meaning of the passages which 
he cites. Happily, in this gene. 
rous purpose the learned prelate 
has enurely failed. Here and 
there he has indeed discovered an 
error, or pointed out a mistrans- 
lation: and more no doubt might 
have been added. But they are 
such as do not in the least degree 
affect Dr. Priestley’s general con. 
clusion. And in the points at 
issue between him and the learned 
prelate, the victory of the great 
advocate for the divine unity was 
decisive and complete. This the 
Bishop well knew. And though 
his lordship was no doubt gratified 
to see the effect produced by his 
pompous and imposing style upon 
the unthinking crowd, he would 
have been the first to laugh to 
scorn the solemn ignoramus, who 
should seriously profess to believe 
that the advantage of the argument 
remained with him. No Sir, 
Bishop Horsley knew that he had 
inadvertently given too much cre. 
dit to the great name of Mosheim. 
Me knew that Mosheim’s autho- 
rities would not bear out his as- 
sertions. He knew that he had 
in vain sought for other authorities 
to support Mosheim, He knew 
that having failed in these he had 
sported a hypothesis of his own 
which would not bear examination 
fora moment. He knew that in 


Letter from Dr. Benson to Mr. Towgood. 






this state he had retired from the 
field, leaving bis adversary in ful] 
possession of the ground. All this 
the bishop knew, though his son 
may not; nor am [ atraid of being 
contradieted in this statement b 
any one who is qualified to judge 
in the case, and who is under po 
bias to conceal his opinions. 

In my next letter 1 propose to 
enter more directly into the refu. 
tation of my adversary’s cavils. Ip 
the mean ume, 

Iam, Sir, &c. 
T. BELSHAM, 


Letter from Dr. Benson to Mr. 

Towgood. 

Exeter, April 2, 1813. 
Sir, 

The following Letter from Dr. 
Benson to Mr. Towgood, was put 
into my hands by the daughter of 
the latter. “Should you think it 
deserving a place in your useful 
Repository, the insertion of it will 
oblige 

Your obedient humble servant, 
JAMES MANNING. 


London, Feb. 20, 1758: 


* Dear Sir, 

‘*] have herewith sent you 4 
copy of a letter concerning con- 
formity, &c. I was desirous you 
should see it because I hope you 
are proceeding in your answer to 
Powel’s Sermon concerning sub- 
scription to the 39 articles in any 
sense, in every sense, and in no 
sense at all; as articles of truth 
which are not true ; as articles of 
peace which create endless coa- 
tentions ; as articles of the church 
of England, which the Divines 
of that church commonly confute; 
as articles made to prevent diver: 
sity of opinions, and whicb grealy 
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encrease diversity of opinions; as 
articles made in the days of bigotry 
by men who had no critical sk:il 
in the Scriptures, to fetter the 
ages of learning and free enquiry. 
And yet for 500/. per annum, or 
less money, there are men who 
will subscribe, who will contend 
for subscribing to these same ar. 
ticles, whether ministers believe 
them or not — 
—Pudet hec opprobria—. 


I am pleased that | have had 
the happiness to sce you once, 
I shall never see you more in this 
world. I am delighted with the 
prospect of meeting you in a bet. 
ter state, where there are no sub- 
scriptions to articles required, no 
bigotry, nor any thing to grieve 
or offend any more. 

With great esteem for you, 
I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


GEORGE BENSON. 
Future State of Infants on the 


Calvinistic Scheme. 
Dec, 1, 1812. 





SIR, 

The letter-writer whom you 
copy (vol. vil. p. 082.) supposes 
that modern Calvinists confine sale 
vation to the dead infants of the 
elect. I rather think they in- 
dulge a vague, unauthorized no- 
tion, that all who are born to die 
in infancy were included in the 
covenant of election. Thus the 
famous assertion, that there are 
infants in hell of a span long, is 
given up as the rant of some wild 
fanatic. Yet itis remarkable that 
Barter, whose scheme has been 
supposed to soften the rigours of 
Catvinism, inclined to the unmer- 


ciful notion on the subject of in. 
fants’ salvation, 


Future State of Infants.—A curious Baptism. 
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[ have a very small volume 
(1655), enutled A Sermon of 
Judgment, preached at Pa l's, bee 
fore the Honourable Lord Maor 
and Aldermen of the © ty) of Lone 
don, Dec. 17, 1654, and now ene 
laryed by Richard Barter, At 
p. 33, is the following passage :— 
‘© Obj. But how shall latants ve 


judged buy the Gospel taat were 


wncapable of it? Answer, For 
ought I find in serapture, they 
stand or fall with thetr parents, 
and on the same terms. But I 
leave each 'o their own thoughts.” 

At p. 156, Baxter affords the 
following curious specimen of 
theologic.! specia/.pleading. “The 
eight-and.twentieth excuse, How 
could I be saved tf Christ did not 
die for me? He died but for his 
elect, and none could be saved 
without his death. Answer. He 
did die for you, and for more than 
his elect; though he absolutely 
purposed only their salvation,” 
This reminds me of a verse in 
which one of the Wesleys exposed 
the moderate Calvinism of their 
ume — 

He did not do the ruth'ess deed 

Some have more mil:ily rav'd, 

God did not /amn them, but decreed 

They never shoud be sav’d, 

Is not the same said in prose by 
the ablest modern advocates for 
Calvinism ? When I once louked 
into Dr. Williams’s Reply to the 
Bishop of Lincoln, he appeared to 
me to rob the system of Calvin, 
of its grand, though horrible cone 
sistency; cutting off its natural 
growth, reprobation, and substie 
tuting preterition, a mere exotic, 


IGNOTUS., 





A Curtous Baptism. 
SIR, Feb. 21, 1813, 
Perhaps the account of a bap- 
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246 Theological Queries. —Unitarian Associations. 


tism which took place in Dublin, 
abou! six years ago. may, for its 
singularity, woithy of a place 
in your Repository. 

A Moor and a native of Moga- 
dore, Atrica,—a strict observer of 
the religion of Mahomet,—wear- 
ing always, of course, the costume 
of his country, resided afew months 
ii the above city; a family where 
he occasionally visited, about to 
baptize their infant, solicited the 
stranger to stand Godfather, which 
was Immediately consented to, and 
on the appointed day, he appeared 
splendidly arrayed in his turban 
and robes at the sacred font, 
where with due solemnity, he an- 
swered to the accustomed inter- 
rogatives,—** All this I stedfastly 
belicve.” ‘To add still further to 
the oddity of the circumstance, 
the father was a member of the 
Roman Catholic church, and the 
mother of the Established one. 

I, W. 





Theological Queries. 


Appleby, Feb. 22, 1813. 
SIR, 

Being a reader of your valuable 
work, and as it is a work chiefly 
designed to promote freedom of 
inquiry, I trust you will judge no 
subject unworthy of investigation 
which stands connected with the 
promotion of Christian virtue.— 
Entering most cordially into the 
saine design with yourself, I have 
taken the liberty of sending a few 
queries for insertion, if you shall 
think them proper for it, hopin 
they may bring forth the abilities 
of some of your candid and liberal 
correspondents, 

Ist, Are we who live under the 
dispensation of the gospel, to be 
sonsidered as having a complete 


guide to all Christian faith, and 
practice when we possess the New 
Zestument only? 

If not, how can it be said that 
Christ was failful on all bis house 
as Moses was taitutul, see Heb, 
i. 2. —If complete, does this bind 
us to reject all doctrines and prac- 
tices which are not recorded there, 
and to receive all that are re- 
corded? 

2nd, Are we to consider obedi. 
ence to what are called positive 
commands and institutions, as 
constituting any part of that mo- 
rality or virtue essentially neces. 
sary to the Christian character? 
Or may these be neglected and 
yet our characters stand approved 
with God ? 

‘These subjects have occupied 
the writer’s attention for some 
time, and it would afford him 
great pleasure to see them dis- 
cussed somewhat at large. 

Iam, Sir, 


PHILOS, 





Unitarian Assoctations. 

SIR, Feb. 16, 1813. 
Situated, as I am, out of the way 
of information, excepting through 
the medium of your valuable Re. 
pository, I feel great pleasure in 
reflecting upon the very great ad- 
vantages arising to the cause 0! 
Christianity from the exertions of 
individuals, as well as from bodies 
of Christians therein recorded; 
and I am very thankful to the 
Divine Being for the pleasure ! 
enjoy in the perusal of this valu: 
able publication from time to time 
In your No. for July last, 
account is given of the Annual 
Meeting of the Warwickshil, 
Western and Southern Unitaria® 
Book Societies. It has frequently 
occurred to me that the Repot 
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ef these mectings ought to be ren have recourse to every popu- 
more generally known. Commu- lar method to inform their respec- 
nication is - life of Society, and tive congregations of the general 
why not of f Christianity? Cer. union of the different branches or 
tainly it is as applicable to the last members of their general body,— 
as tothe first. I sit down with a thus keeping alive a universal feel- 
small congregation of Unitarians, ing of religious affection, as well 
the majority of whom are totally as of local interest. Why shall 
ignorant of these societies and con- Unitarians be left at so great a 
sequently of these meetings; or distance in religious zeal? 

of the existence of any active pro- © Many times have I wished to 
ceedings by bodies or societies of Communicate these thoughts, but 
men in the cause of rational reli- diffidence and want of ability, such 
gion;—nor do they know of the as the subject deserves, has pre. 
existence of the York Academy, vented me. I shall now, however, 
the New Institution in London, submit them, without fear to your 
or of the Fund. I do not meanto candid consideration, being well 
insinuate that the minister is ig- assured of your readiness to 
norant of these institutions, or give them your serious attention, 
that a// who sit under him are so, as well as the sanction of your 
but that the majority is, there can recommendation. i. P. 

be no doubt, and those too who 
ought particularly to be informed On the Placability of God, 
—I mean the lower order. To Ringwood, Dec. 4, 1812. 
prevent the continuance of this SiR, 

evil, permit me, Sir, to Suge I am induced to ca!'l the atten- 
gest what to me appears to be on of your readers to a few con. 
an easy and an effectual remedy, siderations on this subject, by 
and which I shall submit to your perusing certain ** Remarks on 
better judgment by way of query, the Quakers’ Epistle for 1812,” 
Would it not be a great benefit to in your number for October, 
Unitarian churches, if the Fund (vol, vii. p.611). The author of 
in London, and other Unitarian those Remarks appears to labour 
institutions there; the Committee Under similar misconceptions with 
of the York Academy, and every those which are common to his 
Unitarian association ~ through- sect, in regard to the real senti- 
out the kingdom, were to impress ments of all rational and moderate 
(by circulars or otherwise) upon Calvinists, on this article. He 
each and every minister of a Con. seems to consider it as their avowed 
gregation, the necessity of dedicat. belief, that the death of Christ 
ing the fore part of a Sabbath, was “ the cause of the placability 
once a year, (or oftener, as Re. of God :”—a notion which not one 
ports may be made from these ine in ten thousand, of those who cor. 
Stitutions,) in reading these Re- dially maintain the doctrine of 
ports? Service may begin with satisfaction for sin, would, fora 
prayer, and end with a bymn and moment, tolerate. In reality, the 
prayer, principle which the remarker ate 

It is a well known fact, that tributes to ‘‘the early Friends,’ 
most bodies of our dissenting breth- and to the majority of their de- 
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scendants, in the present day, 1s 
precisely that of the persons he 
opposes ;— viz. ** that God's love 


is nol the effect of Christ’s satisfac- 
faction,’ but that * Chrast is the 
proper gift and effect of Gada’s 
love.” ‘They beheve as firmly as 
the remarker can possibly do, that 
“the boundless mercy and good. 
ness of God,” is the sole, orginal 
cause of our salvation, though 
that mercy exhibits itself and 
operates exclusively through the 
medium of the Redeemer’s death 
upon the cross, as a sunable 
attestation to the divine abhor. 
rence of sin, as a glorious dis- 
play of the Divine character, and 
a necessary vindication of the di. 
vine government. That sentiments 
somewhat varying irom this repre- 
sentation,—sentiments describing 
the Deity as wrathful and vindic. 
tive, appeased only by the extreme 
suflerings of a Mediator, mey be 
found in some ot our devout poets, 
or in the pages of some over-zea- 
lous controversalists, is easily ad. 
mitted. But who that possesses 
a grain of common candour or 
common sense, would estimate the 
opinions of a whole community 
by so narrow a standard ? Let the 
writings of our many respectable 
and authorised divmes both anci- 
ent and modern, be rather allowed 
to express our real views, 

And here, (while it would be 
easy to adduce testimony from 
many other sources, equally de- 
Cisive,) let me crave permission te 
quote a few passages from a work 
which well deserves the profound 
study of men of all purities 

**'The doctrine of atonement,” 
say Us Oppusers, “Sis founded on 
the Divine implacabulity, inasmuch 
as It supposes, that to appease the 
rigid justice of God, it was requi- 
site that punishment should be in. 


On the Placability of God. 


flicted ; and that, consequently, 
the sinner cou/d not, by any 
means, have been released, had 
vot Christ suffered in his stead, 
Were this a faithful statement of 
the doctrine of atonement, there 
had indeed been just ground for 
the objection. But this is not the 
fair representation of candid truth, 
— Although it is through the me. 
rits and intercession of Christ, that 
we are forgiven 5 yet these were 
not the procuring cause, but the 
means, by which God, originally 
disposed to forgive, thought it 
right to bestow his pardou.— 
‘The sacrifice of Christ was 
never deemed by any, who did 
not wish to calummiate the doc 
trine of atonement, to have made 
God placable, but merely viewed 
as the means appointed by divine 
wisdom, by which to bestow fore 
giveness. And agreeably to this, 
do we not find this sacrifice every 
where spoken of as ordained by 
God himself?—See John iii. 10, 
—1 John iv. 10,—1 Pet. 1. 18, 
19, 20.— Rev. xiii. 8. — But 
sull it is demanded, in ‘ what way 
can the death of Christ, considered 
as a sacrifice of expiation, be Cole 
ceived to operate to the remission 
of sins, unless by the appeasing & 
Being, who otherwise would not 
have forgiven us? To this the 
answer of the Christian is, ‘ 1 know 
net, nor does it concern me 0 
know, in what manner the sactie 
fice of Christ is connected with 
the torgiveness of sins: it # 
enough, that this is declared by 
God to be the medium through 
which my salvation is effecieds 
pretend not to dive into the CoUfe 
sels of the Almighty. I submul to 
his wisdom ; and I will not reject 
bis grace, because his mode ° 
vouchsating it is not within BY 
comprehension,’’? &c, &c. 
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On a Passage in Mr, Wright's Journal, 249 


At the same time, he shews, by between Mr. Kay and Mr. Hal. 
references to Dr. Clarke, Bishop dane on the change of sentiment, 
Butler and others, that those great) which took place among the friends 
men did not hesitate to say, ** that at Kendal, as stated in the before 
according to the method and dis- mentioned extracts. I am anxious 
pensation which God’s wisdom these mistakesshould be corrected, 
has chosen, there results a moral by the insertion of this short ar. 
necessity, of such vindication, ticle io the Repository. 
founded in the wisdom and prue As Mr. Kay conjectures, I was 
dence of a Being, who has an- led into the error which I have 
nounced bimself to mankind, as pointed Out, by respectable friends 
an upright Governor, resoived to at Newcastle, trom whom I un- 
maintain the observance of bis derstood the account just as | sta- 
laws.” Or, in other words, ‘* that ted it; they too, as Mr, K. fur- 
the death of Christ was mneces- ther conjectures, were led into 
sary, to make the pardon of sin the misconception by the relation 
reconcileable, not, perhaps abso- given them by a worthy person 
lutely with strict justece, but it from Kendal, through a misappli- 
was necessary, at least in (his re- Cation of names. 
spect, to make it consistent with Respectfully, Yours, &c. 
the wisdom of God, in his good RICHARD WRIGHT. 
government of the world; and to 
be a proper attestation of his ire 
reconcileable hatred against all un- 





On a Passage in Mr, Wright's 


righteousness.”’-—See Dr. Magee’s Journal. 
Discourses on Atonement and Sa- SIR, 
crifice, vol i. pp. 23, and 178. In your Number for February 


A MODERATE CALVINIST. last, (p. 132, 133) Mr. Wright has 
stated, that among the Unitarians 
in Lancashire and Cheshire, ** a 
change has taken place in the 
mode of preaching, and that the 
Wisbeach, March 16, 1813. dry ethical method has given way 
Sir, to the preaching of Unitarianism 
By a letter from a respected as the doctrine of the gospel. 
friend at Kendal, I find there is ‘* Christian discourses,” he adds, 
an error in the statement giver “ have been filled with the sen. 
in the Extracts from the Report of timents and language of the gos- 
the Unitarian Fund, (Vol. vii. pel. Inthis way, the best moral- 
p- 773.) The name of the mie ity has been placed on the best 
nister of the Unitarian Baptists at foundation, evangelical right 
Kendal, is Kay, not Cave. Mr. eousness on evangelical princi- 
Kay and his friesds were never ples.” 
in Mr. Haldane’s connexion, any —_— Formerly Sir, it was conceived, 
further than they deemed it their that nothing was more dry than 
* duty to receive as brethren all theology, especially when it was 
those who appeared to them to be interlarded with metaphysics, or 
holding and walking in the truth.” presented in the form of texis de- 
Nor were any letters exchanged tached from their connexion, for 


Mr. Wright, on an Error in his 
Journal. 
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250 On a Passage in Mr. Wright’s Journal. 


the sake of establishing particular ian preacher, who in the course 
dogmas. Certainly it is not the of long life and service may pro. 
nature of ethical or moral preach- fitably treat both on natural and 
ing tobedry. The genius of the rational, on revealed and_ insti. 
preacher may make it so, and tuted religion, on the rule of 
would impart the same quality to life, or on the rule of faith, on 
any other subject. What can be the duties of man to himself, to 
less dry, or more interesting than his neighbour, and to bis God, 
the moral discourses of Hourn, on the moral sense, and on theo. 
Fawcett and Walker? If such pathy, or the devout affections, 
writings as their's present not good and on the religious doctrines of 
models for Christian preaching, the Holy Scriptures. Surely all 
thea the idea of the inconsiderate and every one of these in their 
enemy to moral discourses might connexion and tendency, as re- 
be adopted, that the sermon on commended by the motives, sane- 
the mount was not a Christian tions and examples of the gospel, 
sermon. may justly be styled truly evan- 
If Mr. Wright mean, that Uni- gelical doctrine. 

tarian ministers in Lancashire and For relief to his mind at a season 
Cheshire have been accustomed of unmerited trouble, Mr. Wood, 
to preach sermons on moral du. of Leeds, published a small vo- 
ties without enforcing them by lume of sermons on the social 
Christian motives, or by reference duties, in which the word Christ 
to the instructions, character, and may not occur so often as some 
example of Jesus Christ, I must might wish. Yet these are not 
take the liberty of dissenting from less Christian duties, because that 
him, and of concluding, that he epithet is not always prefixed. But, 
has been misinformed. But on whilst probably Mr. Wood’s sta- 
this subject, neither a negative, ted hearers could easily repel the 
nor a positive can easily be proved, charge, that his sermons in general 
unless by reference to discourses did not contain * the sentiments 
before the public. Should En. and language of the gospel,’’ oF 
field’s Sermons for the use of fa- that he did not “ place evangelical 
milies, appear in some measure righteousness on evangelical prine 
to fall under Mr. Wright’s cen- ciples,” it is well kuown, that 
sure, (though surely, they cannot both Dr. Priestley and himself 
jusily be called dry, and though imagined religious controversy bets 
the subject of one is the example ter fitted for the lecture-room of 
of Jesus Christ,) ample amends the press, than for the pulpit. 
have undoubiedly been made by How far they were right or wrong 
many of his posthumous discourses, on this subject is not the question, 
in which passages trom the goOs- but that on such occasions. as they 
pel are expounded and applied, thought proper, they spoke out, 
and by the views which he has and never withheld or disguised 
given on the different seutiments the most insvenuous and plainest 
of Christians as relating to the declaration of their theological 
person and ofhces of their master. sentiments cannot reasonly be de- 
In tact, no moral or religious to. nied. 

pics are unsuitable to the Christ. When about the middle of the 
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i8th century, Mr. J. Holland’s 
sermons were published, they were 
stigmatized in the Monthly Review 
as moral essays, but it it be con. 
sidered, that they were among 
the first productions of a youthful 
mind, smitten with the beauties 
of the Socratic moral philosophy, 
desirous to imbibe and trausfuse 
its spirit, and to shew how it was 
still more refined and improved 
by Christian ethics, they may 
deservedly be ranked in the high- 
est class of discourses recommend- 
ing evangelical duties. ‘These vo- 
lumes too contain one sermon ex. 
pressly on the example of Christ, 
in which the author has avowed 
his views to be those, which have 
since been deemed the essence of 
low Arianism. How far these 
views might have been* changed, 
or what other modes of instruction 
the writer might have adopted, if 
he had been the pastor for any 
length of time in any particular 
congregation, or if he had lived 
beyond the prime of life, it is im. 
possible to discover and unneces. 
sary to imagine. Many of Mr. 
Philip Holland’s sermons also are 
on moral subjects, but whilst none 
are closed without a view to Chris. 
tianity, divine revelation and a 
future state, the doctrine, that 
Jesus was the Messiah, who rose 
from the dead, is expressly and 
particularly considered, the sub- 
ject of the personality of the Holy 
Spirit is most impartially discussed 
and represented, and in the charge 
on the character of the Christian 
preacher, scarcely a topic relative 
to the authority and religion of 
the Scriptures is left untouched, 
If it be said, that these discourses 
are better fitted for the study 
than for the pulpit, for welleedu- 
Saicd, philosophical and refined 
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minds, than for the illiterate, 
they have at least, in subordination 
to the Bible furnished a source, 
whence those with more popular 
talents have drawn, or may draw, 
the waters of eternal life, 

No OHCs, however, who has pe- 
rused the sermons published by 
Mr. ‘Turner, of Wakefield, will 
hesitate to allow, that they are 
in every just sense as truly and 
strictly evangelical in style, man. 
ner and sentimengy as the posthu. 
mous discourses of his friend Mr. 
Lindsey. 

On these grounds therefore, and 
from the consideration of other 
circumstances peculiar to myself, 
which have enabled me to hear 
more ministers preach, than some, 
who are constantly engaged inthe 
same office themselves, I conclude 
Mr. Wright’s charge not to be 
well-founded, or not to be gene. 
rally applicable, 

When Dr. Priestley first avowed 
himself to be what 1s now called 
a Unitarian, he did not know 
more than three or four of his 
ministerial brethren, who held the 
same sentiments. Of those, who 
were not decided Trinitarians, the 
greater part were Arians, whose 
congregations were of a mixed 
nature. ‘The consequence was, 
that some of these joined Metho. 
dists of different descriptions, and 
others remained in those societies, 
which are now called Unitarian, 

Whilst the ministers in the lat. 
ter were themselves engaged in the 
laborious process of theological 
inguiry, and unwilling without 
full conviction to surrender the 
peculiar sentiments of their fore. 
fathers; instead of directly at- 
tacking the prejadices of their less 
informed people, they judged it 
a wiser plan to adhere to the un. 
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252 Mr. Wright to 


controverted and incontrov rtible 
principles of the gosp l, as the 
surest basis of just, liberal and 
Christian opinion. liad they, as 
their own minds were opened and 
enlightened, declared every doc- 
trine, or rather opposed every 
misterious or superstifous one, 
before they could supply the pro. 
per evidence for others, or were 
themselves perhaps completely 
convinced they might have driven 
many weak-r, yet well disposed 
chara: rs into the fastnesses of 
Trinitarian mystery. But by a 
more gradual, though surer me. 
thod, by the process of calm, ju. 
dicious, yel free, impartial and 
unbiassed mqu'ry, Many congre- 
gations as well as ministers have 
been impercepubly led to embrace 
those principles, which Mr. Wright 
recommends with characteristic 
good temper, with earnest apos- 
tolical zeal, with unaffected be. 
nevolence, and with truly Chris. 
tian piety. His is undoubtedly 
the best mode for himself, and for 
those who embrace his views. That 
it will also do much good, and 
contribate to the spread of truth, 
Ihave mot the smallest doubt. Nor 
do I blame, but rather praise, 
these ministers of ardent, inde. 
pendent minds, who scruple not 
in the most public manner to avail 
themselves of the talents which 
God has given them, to avow 
their sentiments in direct terms, 
and to oppose and confute the 
doctrines of mystery and super. 
stition before the most crowded 
audiences: but others in different 
circumstances, and with interior 
powers may do wel! to consider, 
whether it ts not a better plan for 
them to proceed more gradually, 
to build the doctrines on the evi- 
dences of Christianity, and to 


Mr. Strephon. 


make the whole a system of edu. 
cation for the young rather than 
subjects of public discussion, be. 
fore the mind is always sufficiently 
prepared for their consideration, 
Hence it seems, as if those minis. 
ters, who preceded the present 
generation of Unitarians, had ja. 
diciously and effectually prepared 
the way forthem. Perhaps then 
they might be justified in saying 
to their successors, Others have 
laboured, and ye have entered 


into their labours. 
J. H. 





Mr. Wright to Mr. Strephon. 


Wisbeach, March 16, 1813. 
SIR, 

In yours to me, (page 31) you 
say, ‘* Many of your readers 
would giadly see your reply to 
the following question; viz. If 
some members of a congregation 
have heard others deny the divine 
mission, miracles and resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus Christ; would 
the former, on seeing the latter 
come to his table, be guilty of a 
breach of christian charity in de- 
clining communion. with them ”” 

This, Sir, is a case not likely 
to occur in any Dissenting con. 
gregation; where the road to 
worldly emolument, honour, of 
power, is not over the Lord’s ta. 
ble, and secular interest is not 
advanced by partaking of his supe 
per: yet I will not say it is an 
impossible case. Christian cha. 
rity forbids our concluding such 
a case to exist without the most 
clear and cogent proof, Persons 
may entertain such views of the 
divine mission, miracles and re- 
surrection of Jesus as others SuUp- 
pose amount to a denial of those 
great facts ; but the persons them- 
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selves so far from perceiving this, 
may sincerely believe they receive 
them in the only light in which 
they are defensible. We may 
hear others express themselves in 
terms which seem to imply a de. 
nial of the divine mission &c. of 
Jesus; but if on farther enquiry 
we find it was not their intention, 
and they did not understand their 
words to express such a denial, 
we ought not to conclude against 
their christianity. Persons may 
have doubts, these they may ex. 
press in strong terms, they may 
sometimes assume the ground ta- 
ken by unbelievers, when con- 
versing with those from whom 
they hope to receive a solution of 
their difficulties, and an increase 
of information; yet on the whole 
the evidence of the divine mission 
of Jesus &c. may preponderate 
with them. If possessed of com- 
mon honesty, their coming to the 
Lord’s table, when they have no 
worldly end to gain by doing it, 
isa stronger proof of their faith 
in Christ than words casually 
spoken are of their unbelief; nor 
ought it to be concluded they are 
influenced by corrupt motives un- 
less we have full proof of it. But 
suppose the case to be real, have 
we a right to withdraw from the 
Lord’s table because they are 
there? Ought we to expel them 
if it be in our power? To the 
first of these questions, I reply ; 
if we believe it our duty to attend 
the Lord’s table, we ought not 
to neglect it merely because some 


may attend there hypocritically ; p 


if we esteem it a privilege, should 
we neglect it because some abuse 
it? The advice of Paul is that 
each person should examine him- 
self, not others. By appearing 
at the Lord’s table we renew the 
VObke VILI. 
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expression of our faith in Christy 
not our entire conviction of the 
faith of others. To the second, I 
reply ; we can have no right au. 
thoritatively to exclude any from 
the Lord’s table, for this clear 
reason, because it is the Lord's. 
Jesus is the only master, and has 
not delegated his authority to us. 
Religious hypocrisy is undoubtedly 
a great crime, and if unbelievers 
attend the Lord’s table they are 
guilty of it; such cannot eat in 
faith, but are self.condemned,. 
It can be no breach of christian 
charity to declare that we do not 
acknowledge such to be christian 
brethren; we must view them as 
tares among the wheat; but we 
know who hath said, Let both grow 
together till the harvest. It can. 
not be wrong, and I think duty 
requires it of us, to remonstrate 
with such persons, and use every 
means to convince them of the 
impropriety of their conduct, This 
is all we have a right to do, and 
this I think will be sufficient to 
deter them from coming to the 
Lord’s table, 
Respectfully Yours, 
R. WRIGHT. 


Addition to the List of Pupils 
under Mr. Atkin, while at Kib- 
worth, p. 164. 


Rev. John Hall, a native of 
Sheffield, and nephew to the 
Rev. Samuel Sanderson, of Bed- 
ford, who undertook the care of 
his education, and afterwards 
laced him under the tuition of 
Dr. Ashworth, at Daventry. Mr. 
Hall was for several years minis- 
ter of a congregation at Stanning- 
ton, near Sheffield, from whence 
he removed to the English church 
at Rotterdam, in Holland, where 
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it is supposed he is yet living.— 
Cotemporary with him, though his 
senior, was the late Rev. 7omas 
Robms, who succeeded Dr, Ash- 
worth in the congregation, and the 
academy at Daventry. A man ot 
distinguished eminence asa chris. 
tian, a preacher and a tutor. See 
a brief memoir of bim by Mr. 


Watson, the present minister of 
See also Letters of 


Daventry. 
the Rev. Job. Orton, to Dissent. 
ing ministers, Vol. il. ps 53—73. 


S. P. 





A Family Bible. 
Sir, 

I much approve the proposal of 
the Bible Christian, p. 178, but 
wish to suggest what I cannot 
but think an improvement of it, 
Which is, to correct the common 
transiation, where it is agreed by 
all parties to be erroneous, or 
where the phraseology is obsolete, 
or indelicate, as Iam sorry to 
sty it is to such a degree in some 
places, that no modest person 
could read some verses to a family, 
and none could hear them without 
contusion of face. 

R. S. 


Extract from anold Scottish Con- 

Session of Faith. 

Birmingham, Dec. 15, 1812. 
Sir, 

The enclosed (if you think pro. 
per to insertitin your Miscellany) 
may yield some entertainment, 
and perhaps instruction to your 
readers. At any rate it is much 
at your service, either to reprint 
or to burn it. 

Yours, &c, 
ROBERT LITTLE. 


It may be new information to some, 


that the reformed church of Scotland 


has had several different confessions of 
faith. The one which is now subscribed 
by its ministers, is the ‘nost modern, and 
was the joint producto» of English and 
Scotch Commissioners, met at Westmin- 
ster. But the Confession avowed by the 
Scot: h church, previously to that time, 
was composed by John Knox and his co. 
adjutors, and is remarkable fer a greater 
degree of simplicity aud purity of senti- 
ment It was drawn up in Latin, and 
an English translation is annexed to it, 
dated August 1560. We give the fol- 
lowing extract, which is worthy the at- 
tentive perusal of the reader. It is— 


* Sect. xviii. Of the notis, be the quhilk 
the trewe Kirk is decernit fra the false, and 
quha sall be Judge of the doctrine— 


« Because that Sathan from the begin. 
ning hes laboured to deck his pestilent 
Synagoge with the title of the Kirk of 
God, and hes inflamed the hertes of 
cruel murtherers, to persecute, trouble 
and molest the trewe Kirk and members 
thereof, as Cain did Abell, Ismael Isaac, 
Esau Jacob, and the haill Priesthead of 
the Jewes Christ Jesus himselfe, and his 
Apostles after him. It is ane thing maist 
requisite, that the true Kirk be decernit 
fra the filthie Synagoges, be clear and 
perfite notes, least we being deceived, 
receive and imbrace to our awin condem- 
natioun, the ane for the uther. The notes, 
signes and assured takens whereby the 
immaculate spouse of Christ Jesus is 
knawen fra the horrible harlot, the 
Kirk malignant, we «ffirme, are nouther 
antiquitie, title usurpit, lineal descence, 
place appointed, nor multitude of mea 
approving ane error: for Caine in age 
and title was preferred to Abel and Seth: 
Jerusalem had prerogative above all 
places of the eird, where alswa were the 
priests lineally descended fra Aaron, and 
greater number followed the Scribes, 
Pharisies, and priestes, then unfainedly 
beleeved and approved Christ Jesus and 
his doctrine: and zit, as we suppose, no 
man of sound judgment will grant that 
ony of the forenamed were the Kirk of 
God. The notes therefore of the trew 
Kirk of God, we beleeve, confesse and 
avow to be, first, the trew preaching of 
the worde of God, into the quhilk God 
hes revealed himselfe unto us, as the 
writings of the prophets and apostles 
dois declair. Secondly, the right a¢- 
ministration of the Sacraments of Christ 
Jesus, quhilk man be annexed unto the 
word and promise of God, to scale and 
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eonfirme the same in our hearts. Last, 
ecclesiastical discipline uprightlie minis 

tred, as Goddis worde prescribes, where- 
by vice is repressed, and vertew nurished. 
Wheresoever then thir former notes are 
seene, and of ony time continue (be the 
number never so fewe, about two or 
three) there, without all doubt, is the 
trew Kirk of Christ: who, according unto 
his promise, is in the middis of them. 
Not that universall, of quhilk we have 
before spoken, bot particular, sik as wes 
in Corinthus, Galatia, Ephesus and uther 
places, in quhilk the ministry was plant- 
ed by Paull, and were of himselfe named 
the kirks of God: and sik kirks we the 
inhabitantis of the realme of Scotland, 
professoris of Christ Jesus, professis our- 
selfis to have in our citties, townes and 
places reformed, for the doctrine taucht 
in our kirkis, conteined in the written 
worde of God, to wit in the buiks of the 
Auld and New Testamentis, in those 
buikis we meane, quhilk of the ancient 
have been reputed canonicall. In the 
quhilk we affirme, that all thingis neces- 
sary to be beleeved for the salvation of 
mankinde, is sufficiently expressed. The 
interpretation quhairof, we confesse, nei- 
ther appertaines to private nor publick 
persone, neither zit to ony Kirk, for ony 
preheminence or prerogative, personallic 
or locallie, quhilk ane hes above ane 
uther, hot apperteines to the Spirite of 
God, be the quhilk also the Scripture 
was written. When controversie then 
happines, for the right understanding of 
ony place or senience of Scripture, or for 
the reformation of ony abuse within the 
Kirk of God, we ought not sa meikle to 
luke what men before us have said or 
done, as unto that quhilk the Halie 
Ghaist uniformcelie speakes within the 
body of the Scriptures, and unto that 
quhilk Christ Jesus himself did, and 
commanded to be cone. For this is 
ane thing universally granted, that the 
Spirite of God, quhilk is the Spirite 
of unitic, is in nathing contrarious 
unto himself. Gif then the interpreta 

tion, determination, or sentence of ony 
Doctor, Kirk, or Counce], repugne to 
the plaine word of God, written in ony 
uther place of the Scripture, it is a thing 
maist certaine, that there is not the 
true understanding and meaning of the 
Haly Ghaist, although that councels, 
realmes, and nations, have approved and 
received the same. For we dare not re- 
Ceive or admit ony interpretation quhilk 
Fepugnes to ony principal part of our 
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faith, or to ony uther plaine text of Scrips 
ture, or zit unto the rule of charitie.*” 


Quaker Doctrine of the Trinity. 
London, 9th of 3rd mo. 1813. 

I was surprised to find in the 
last number of thy publication, a 
paper which professes to give, from 
good authority, the belief of the 
Society of Friends, on the subject 
of what is called the Trinity. I 
hope thou wilt give me an early 
opportunity of correcting any 
wrong impression, which this ar- 
ticle may have made upon the 
minds of thy readers, by informing 
them, that the Trinity, so called, 
was never acknowledged in any 
manner whatever, by our Society ; 
and that the very term even is dise 
allowed by our body, as being na 
uhere to be found in the Holy 
Scriptures. 1 should bave supe 
posed, from the tenour of the come 
munication, that thy correspone 
dent, N.C., was better acquainted 
with the history of our Society, 
than to suppose that we subscribed 
to any creed whatever, except the 
Bible can be termed a creed. I 
have been a member of this Soci. 
ety many years, and I confess, I 
never saw or heard of a Quaker 
Creed; and, doubtless had there 
been one, it would have been pro- 
mulgated by the founder of our 
Society, or by some of his cone 
temporaries. A creed, in the 
strict sense of the word, we cannot 
have; it would subvert the core 
ner stune of our religious profes- 
sion; for seeing that we regard the 
Scripturcs themselves as a secon 
dary, not a primary rule of faith, 
how could we subscribe to a par. 
ticular formula of doctrine, agreed 





*See Coll. of Conf. of Faith, &c. 
vol. il, p. 65. Edit. 1722. 
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upon by a certain number of indi- 
viduals? We venerate the scrip- 
tures; we regard them as the 
choicest gift of God to man; but 
we hold, that they cannot be right- 
ly understood, unless we are as- 
sisted by a portion of that spirit 
which dictated them to the inspired 
writers. Everyindividual, there- 
fore, is left to the free, unbtassed 
interpretation of the scriptures, as 
made known to him by that light, 
or grace, with which he has been 
favoured, and which will be in 
proportion to his humble reliance 
upon divine aid. Thus we main- 
tain, that the most learned come 
mentaries are of no avail, and that 
the unlettered believer, if he come 
to the perusal of the holy writings 
with a pure and upright intention, 
may obtain a more perfect com. 
prehension of the will of God, 
than the most erudite collegian, 
who relies upon his knowledge of 
the dead languages.* It must, 
therefore, be evident that the So- 
ciety of Friends have no creed, in 
the popular sense of the word ; and 


—_--- ee eee 
—— a — -_— 


* For I have known some of my 
fricnds, who profess the same faith with 
me, faithful servants of the Most High 
God, and full of divine knowledge of his 
truth, as it was inwardly and immedi. 
ately revealed to them by the Spirit, from 
a true and living experience, who not 
only were ignorant of the Greek and He- 
brew, but even some of them could not 
even read their own vulgar language, 
who being prersed by their adversaries, 
with some citations out of the English 
translation, and finding them to disagree 
with the manifestation of truth, in their 
own hearts, have boldly affirmed the 
Spirit of God never said so, and that it 
Was certainly wrong , for they did not 
believe that any of the holy prophets or 
apostles had ever written so, which, 
when I on this account, seriously ¢xa- 
mined, | really found to be errors an 


corruptions of the translators.Bar- 


clay"s Apology, 410 ed. p. 61. 


as we maintain, that no human as. 
sistance or skill can unfold the 
truths of Revelation, as recorded 
in the scriptures, thy correspondent 
must be in an error, when he as. 
serts, that a member of our Soctety 
has been expelled for questioning 
the doctrine of the Trinity. The 
Society, as a body, never pretend- 
ed to interpret the scriptures, and 
as for the Trinity, they do not ad- 
mit even the term, as being no 
were to found in the scriptures, 
‘Thy correspondent, N. C., should 
be careful of using any expression, 
especially in print, that may mis- 
lead the serious enquirer after 
Christian truth. 


{ am thy Friend, 
A. B. 





Mr. Flower’s Strictures on Mr, 
Belsham’s Account of Robert 
Robinson, in his Memoirs of 
Theophilus Lindsey. 


Harlow, Feb. 4, 1815. 
Sik, 

Having in my letter inserted in 
your last, (p. 17) vindicated the inte- 
grity of Mr. Robinson, I trust, to the 
satisfaction of your readers, from 
the attack of Mr. Belsham, I pro- 
ceed to notice some other passages 
in the work I have quoted, respect. 
ing his opinions and those of his 
friends and admirers. In a letter to 
a friend, Mr. R. as we have seen, 
assigned the following reason, @& 
mongst others, for declining to an- 
swer Mr. Lindsey’s Examination of 
the Plea.—* His faith stands on 
criticisms ; and my argument 3s, 
that if the doctrine require crite- 
cal proof it is not popular, and 
therefore not divine :?? on which 
the learned biographer remarks # 
follows ;— 
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<< Ic is said to have been a fa. 
vourite maxim of this extraordi- 
nary man at one time of his life— 
Criticism is a good thing in its 
place, but woe to the system which 
depends upon tt. And from this 
it has been weakly inferred by 
some of Mr. Robinson’s admirers, 
whose zeal exceeded their know- 
ledge, that a doctrine supported 
by criticism must be erroneous, 
because, forsooth, the common 
people could not understand it. 
These wise men, it seems, are not 
aware that the main object of scrip- 
ture criticism is, to discover the 
sense which would be most obvi- 
ous to those for whose immediate 
use the scriptures were written, 
which must, no doubt, be the true 
sense, however contrary to modern 
ideas and prejudices. That Mr. 
R. was not serious in this sarcastic 
reflection upon criticism, or that 
he afterwards thought more ra- 
ionally on the subject, is evident 
from a letter to a triend,”’ an exe 
tract from which, given by Mr. 
B. is too long for quotation; the 
substance is a commendation of 
“sober, just criticism,’ and a re- 
proof to those who, although ex- 
cessively dogmatical and censori- 
ous, in their explanation of the 
phraseology of scripture, ‘ never 
knew what criticism was.’ 
_ Here I beg leave to remark, that 
if Mr. B, instead of drawing his 
inferences against a supposed opi- 
nion of Mr. Robinson’s, and hold. 
ing up his admirers to ridicule, on 
amere report—“‘It is said,” the 
‘avention probably of some John 
0 Nokes or Tom O’Styles, had 
examined what Mr. Robinson 
himself had written on the subject, 
he might have spared himself the 
trouble of writing the above para- 
étaph. Indeed, Mr. R. on so 
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many occasions, fully explained 
himself on this topic, that had even 
the superficial reader of his works 
not understood him, it might 
have excited some surprise. It 
was a favourite opinion of Mr. 
Robinson’s, and which forms one 
of the grand features of his writ- 
ings, that the gospel being preach- 
ed by our Saviour to the poor, 
and consequently designed (in con. 
tradistinction to all the systems 
of heathen philosophy) for the use 
of the very lowest classes of the 
people in all ages and countries, 
these classes were in all matters 
essential to salvation, proper 
judges of its meaning; and al- 
though learning and critical skill 
were useful in their proper places, 
that a poor man possessing nei- 
ther, might attain to a compe- 
tent knowledge of the most impor. 
tant truths of revelation. Had 
Mr. B. recollected what Mr. R. 
had asserted on this very point, in 
the work on which he was animad~ 
verting, he would have perceived 
that the author had adopted that 
just canon of criticism, which, in 
this instance, is laid down by Mr. 
B. and which Mr. R. had quoted 
from the Bishop of Carlisle. (Dr. 
Law). ‘* There can be no better 
canon of interpretation,” says Mr. 
R., “ than that which an ami, 
able prelate has given us :—scrip- 
ture ws to be taken in that sense in 
which the common people took it.” 
This subject is so frequently illus- 
trated and enforced in Mr. Robin. 
son’s writings, that I am under some 
difficulty, from which to select in 
the volumes now before me. I 
will, however, confine myself to 
the Plea, in which the author ex. 
presses his opinions im language 
equally just and beautiful. 

“ We do not think it necessary 
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to enter on learned arguments. A 
doctrine supported only by criti. 
cisms, the understanding of which 
requires much literary skill, is cer- 
tainly a doctrine not intended for 
the bulk of mankind, All truths 
which fall under the notice of both 
the learned and unlearned part of 
mankind, are subject to learned 
objections, and to popular objec. 
tious, and consequently they are 
to be defended by learned and by 
popular arguments. A plain Chris- 
tian ought to propose his doubts, 
if he have any, about the truth of 
a doctrine; but when his own 
own doubts are removed by the 
force of plain, popular reasoning, 
he ought not to suffer his mind to 
be bewildered in Greek and He- 
brew characters, the reasonings on 
which he does not understand, It 
is the glory of all the doctrines of 
Christianity, and particularly that 
of Christ’s divinity, to give evi. 
dence to common observation, and 
to plain good sense.”’ 

In another part of the same 
work, replying to objectors, he 
observes as follows :—* Says a 
third, you cannot be so ignorant 
as you pretend to be. You have 
read the great Dr. Clarke. Hav 
you never seen those critical dis- 
sections of texts by learned men, 
which explain all the passages that 
seem to support your nostrum, 
and prove that they are all on 
the opposite side. He [the plain 
Christian] would beg leave to 
reply: ~—I have read Dr. Clarke, 
and a hundred doctors more: 
and I have read, also, a saying 
of one, who, although he was 
no graduate, was greater than 
them all. He says :—Cal/ no man 
master upon carth, for ane ts your 
master, even Christ. Yes, 1 have 
sceh many «a critical anatomist 
dissect a text; but while he in- 


structed me in occult science, he 
destroyed that general pleasing cf. 
fect the Creator had produced by 
the whole. You can never per. 
suade me, that an article so im. 
portant as the doctrine of the od. 


ject of our worship is allowed to 


be, lies concealed in depths of eru- 
dition. The belief of Christ’s di- 
vinity is an effect, I think, pro- 
duced by the features of the face 
of revelation, if you will pardon 
the expression. I have all the 
vencration for Dr. Clarke, that [ 
ought to have, but, in my opinion, 
I could make more converts to the 
being of a God, with an oyster and 
a nettle, than he could with all 
his mathematical — propositions. 
Mathematics and criticisms may 
confirm a wie man 1p religion, 
but woe be to the religion that 
hangs upon them.”* 

‘These opinions on the nature 
and use of criticisin, were uniform- 
ly maintained by the author, nor 
has Mr. Belsham produced evi- 
dence which has a tendency to 
prove he was, in any degree, in- 
consistent on this head. As to 
ihose ** wise men, whose zeal ex- 
ceeded their knowledge,” and 
who ** weakly inferred that a doc- 
trine supports d by criticism must 
be erroneous, because, forsooth, 
the common people could not un 
derstand it,” Mr. Belsham’s “ zeal 
has,” I fear, “ exceeded his 
knowledge,” in bolding up such 
idiots to the world as Mr. Robin- 
son’s admirers. ** Jt is said,” 
(and this is the only answer, which 
insinuations so unworthy the Chrise 
tian, or the man of Icarning OF 
liberality deserve :—) “* Ié 1s said 
that these “* wise men’? of Gotham 

id 

* Plea for the Divinity of Christ, ath 
ed p. 9, 10, 163. Or Miscel. Works 
vol, ili. p. 9, 104. 
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never had an existence butin Mr. 
Belsham’s imagination. 

But, Mr. Robinson, as Mr. B. 
has told his readers, although 
convinced of his error, refusing, 
contrary to his promise, to retract 
it on conviction, and despising 
criticism, “* soon recovered the 
tenor of his mind ; and wisely pro. 
Siting by rebuke,” (it is to be hoped 
his example will not be lost sight 
of even by the learned) ** he paid 
greater attention to the important 
question, not disdaining to callin 
the aid of sober and just criticism, 
and ina short time reformed his 
opinion, and hecame decidedly 
Anti-trinitarian. This is a known 
fact. I shall mention but one 
proof of it. Ina letter toa friend 
dated March 4, 1789, speaking 
of an aged minister who had ap- 
plied for relief to the Bapust 
board, he says ;— * Instead of 
sending him charity they sent him 
faith, and informed him that they 
had made a law not to relieve any 
except they subscribed a creed, 
a human creed, which they sent 
him; and the first article of which 
is:—There are three divine per- 
sons in the unity of the Godhead,! 
Absolute nonsense! supported by 
tyranny over men’s consciences.”’ 

The first thing I request the 
reader here to notice, is the date 
of the letter quoted. Mr. B. re- 
presents Mr. Robinson’s conver. 
sion as taking place “* a short time 
atter he was suffering the rebukes 
of conscience,” ** stung to the 
quick,” ** convinced of his error,” 

resolved, however,” contrary 
to his promise, * to keep a prudent 
Silence; but this ** short time,” 
“ppears to have been four years 
“terwards, about fifteen months 
before his death ; but what is some. 
What surprising, the letter quoted 
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in proof of this ** known fact,’’ af. 
fords not a particle of evidence of 
any *‘ reformation,” or even alterae 
tion of opinion; this indeed must 
be plain fo every attentive reader 
of Mr. Belsham’s account; for he 
informs usin the second page from 
that which contains the above quo. 
tation, that ** the Plea for the Di- 
vinity of Christ, 1s framed more 
upon the Sabellian than the high 
Arian scheme, and that he” (Mr. 
R.) ** tells Dr. Jebb, in a letter 
written at the time of its first pub. 
lication, —* It is not impossible, 
that our sentiments, much as they 
seem to differ, may, alter all, differ 
less than they appear to do.’’? In 
a letter, written by Dr. Priestley, 
to Mr. Lindsey, shortly after the 
death of Mr. Robinson, inserted in 
the ‘* Appendix to the Memoirs,” 
the Doctor, after hinting that Mr, 
R. at the time he wrote the Plea, 

held what is called the ** indwell- 
ing scheme,” adds,—** he said in 

my hearing, he always thought 
the doctrine of the Trinity an ab. 
surdity.’? Now, although I appre. 
hend Dr. Priestley was not quite 
correct in his report of what Mr. 

R. said, as the latter was certainly 

a Trinitarian, judging by his con. 

fession of faith, at his ordination, 

yet ifinstead of “ always,”’ we sub- 

stitute the words for many years, 

this will appear to be the fact; and 

if we consider the mistakes to which 

Dr. Priestley was occasionally 

subject, but which I firmly be- 

lieve were sincere, that alluded 

to appears comparatively trivial. 

From the evidence, however, 

thus adduced by Mr. Belsham, the 
conciusion naturally follows, that 

the change recorded with so much 

triumph, happens to be—ne change 
at all! 

If any doubt remain on this sub. 
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ject, [ could produce abundant 
evidence, from my own conversa. 
tion with Mr. Robinson, and from 
his ** Miscellaneous Works,’’ that 
he was not a ‘Trinitarian in the 
common acceptation of the word, 
at the period when he wrote his 
Plea, and whea the work and its 
author were in the meridian of 
their popularity; but as I have 
adduced this evidence on another 
occasion,* I shall not here repeat 
it: there is, however, an excel- 
lent discourse of Mr. Robinson's, 
just published in a volume of bis 
** Posthumous Works,’”’ on “ The 
Corruptions of Christianity,”’ so 
conclusive on this point, that | 
must beg leave to transcribe an 
extract, and which will proba- 
bly be new to the majority of 
your readers, ‘The discourse was 
preached to the author’s congre- 
gation, at Cambridge, in the year 
1780, when the fourth edition of 
the Plea had been just published, 
and, let it be recollected, five 
years before Mr, Lindsey published 
bis Examination ; that Eramina. 
tron which converted Mr. Robin. 
son from a Trinitarian to an Anti- 
trinitarian ! 

In the first place, the church 
of Rome introduced into Christi. 
anity the idea of plurality, and 
joined it to the idea of Deity, 
What I mean is this :—Christ 
taught the apostles that there was 
nk Gon, and but ong, and one 
Mediator between God and men, 
the man Christ Jesus : the apostles 
kept on teaching this till they died, 
ond they preserved, with all ima. 
ginable care, the Unity of God; 
and with a great deal of reason. 
One God was enough for any 





* Memoirs prefixed to vol, i, of Robin. 


son's Miscellaneous Works, 


worshipper ; and to add ten thon- 
sand would be nothing but idola. 
trv. But what did the Church of 
Rome do? It threw into the idea 
of Deity, (Deity signifies Godhead) 
plurality, which is more than one, 
It was a saying, my brethren, of the 
apostle Paul, and it was the faith 
of the primitive Christian church, 
to others, to the gentiles, there 
are Gods many and Lords many, 
but to us, that is to us Christians, 
there is but one God, the Father, 
and one Lord, Jesus Christ. But 
now, it may be said, to Papists there 
are Gods many, and Lords many, 
just as there is in the pagan world, 
but to us Protestants, there is—Ah! 
have not I said too much—there 
ought to be but one God, and one 
Mediator and Lord, Christ Jesus, 
You will ask me perhaps, how 
Prowstants came by this? I will 
tell you what I think, my brethren. 
The common popular notion about 
a Trinity, is a relick of the old Po. 
pish idolatry, and the too prevailing 
gross ideas about the Father, Son, 
and Spirit, the dividing the Deity 
into persons, the naming of build 
ings and churches, in consequence 
of such notions, is a species o 
the same defilement.*” | 
To sum up the evidence on this 
point. It is clear thatin the year 
1780, when Mr. Robinson pub- 
lished the fourth edition of bis 
“ Plea,” be was an Anti-trinitarias- 
Five years afterwards, Mr. Lind. 
sey published his Examination, 
on reading which, we are gravely 
told, Mr. R. was ** stung to & 
quick, under the rebukes of his 
conscience,’’ and convinced of bis 
error; which, however, in V0 
tiun of his promise, he refused © 
retract ** resolving to keep 3 Pr¥ 
deni silence ;?? but that “™ ® 


—_— 


* Posthumous Works, p. 59—61- 
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shert time,”? that is, four years 
afterwards —* it ts @ known fact, 
be recovered the tenor of his mind, 
reformed his opinion and became”’ 
—what would you suppose, reader? 
Why truly ** he became” what he 
was ten years before, ‘‘ decidedly 
Anti-trinitarian’!!! So much for 
this wonderful and much vaunted 
conversion. 

“It is not quite clear,” adds 
the learned biographer, ** to what 
distance from the standard of or- 
thodoxy this ingenuous and inqui. 
sitive man carried his speculations 
upon the subject of the person of 
Christ.” To this opinion I cord. 
ally assent ; and this being the fact, 
what a pity is it, that the differ- 
ent parties who have been so eager 
to discover the precise *‘ distance,” 
and have written as dogmatically 
ns if they had made the complete 
discovery, did not leave the point 
to be settled by the person most in- 
terested, and by an appeal to his 
writings. If, instead of branding 
him with party names, and throw. 
ing out insinuations which tend 
materially to injure his character ; 
—if, instead of wasting their time 
in fruitless inquiries, they had at- 
tended to his invaluable writings, 
which contain such a treasure of 
instruction and entertainment, so 
much rational, scriptural and prac- 
tical piety, and recommended them 
to others, leaving unsettled what 
the author had not explained, to 
the gratification of their curiosity, 
or to the extent of their wishes, 
they would have acted quite as 
wise a part, and have been em- 
ployed much more profitably. 

But Mr. Belsham, after bewil- 
dering himself in so many mazes, 
was not content with having fortu- 
nately discovered the right road. 
VOL, VIII, 
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He must seek for farther evidence 
to enable him to find out the pre. 
cise ‘‘ distance’? Mr. R. bad de. 
parted from the popular faith ; 
but, after all, he leaves the matter 
as uncertain as he foundit. We 
are referred to the last week of Mr. 
Robinson’s life, when on a Visit at 
Birmingham, and when it is ac. 
knowledged his bodily health and 
his mental powers were so impaired 
that little stress is to be laid on 
what preceeded from (as he so af- 
fectingly termed limself,) ** the 
shadow of Robert Robinson.” Dr. 
Priestley’s Sermon on his death, 
is quoted as follows: ‘* What 
most of all distinguished Mr. Rob. 
inson, was his earnest love of truth, 
and his laborious search after it. 
Notwithstanding his long attach. 
ment to the doctrine of the Trinity, 
yet continuing to read and think 
on the subject, he came at length 
to change his opinion, and before 
he died, he was one of the most 
zealous Unitarians.” When the Dr, 
made these hasty assertions he had 
no idea, that he should in less than 
a fortnight afterwards, state, that 
‘** he always thought the doctrine 
of the Trinity an absurdity.”— 
When it is added, *‘ he became 
one of the most zealous Unitari- 
ans,” in the sense understood b 
Dr. Priestley and Mr. B. I affirm 
there is no evidence to prove such 
assertion. The Doctor “ express. 
ing his delight in Mr. Robinson’s 
conversation, and his disappoint- 
ment in his preaching,” says, ‘‘ his 
discourse was unconnected and de. 
sultory, and his manner of treating 
the Trinity savoured rather of bur. 
lesque than serious reasoning.” 
The latter statement appears to be 
just; for, as | was informed by an 
Unitarian acquaintance who heard 
2M 
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the sermon, Mr. Robinson when 
alluding to the vulgar doctrine, 
said :—‘** There are many who 
believe in three persons in the 
Deity, or three Gods, Now 
we are informed in scripture, that 
the one Gop fills heaven and 
earth; where then can they find 
room for the other two?” I have 
nothing to say in defence of this 
feeble effusion of an almost worn 
out, but once most vigorous mind ; 
but it must, [ think, strike the 
reader, that the opinion meant to 
be conveyed, in no degree varies 
from that inculcated in the dis. 
course | have quoted, preached at 
a time when his faculties were in 
their prime, and when he was in 
the habit of receiving the flatter. 
ries even of the orthudor. 

Mr. Belsham has, however, “ no 
doubt" that Mr, Robinson was, 
at the close of his life a ** decided 
Unitarian, in the sense in which 
Dr, Priestley always used the 
word, that js, as a believer in the 
proper humanity of Christ.” I 
could, however, assign various rea. 
sons, why | am obliged to ‘* doubt” 
the correctness of this statement; 
but as I fear I have already intrud- 
ed on the patience of your readers, 
I must be content with assigning 
one just quoted, from Mr, B. an 
which I must beg leave to re-quote, 
by which jit appears he entertained 
@ similar * doubt himself, al- 
though it was so speedily exchang- 
ed for full assurance.—-** It is not 
quite clear to what distance from 

¢ standard of orthodoxy this in- 
geQvous and inquisitive man car- 
ried his speculations upon the sub. 
ot of the person of Christ.” Mr. 
B. however, presently adds,—* It 
18 said that Mr, R. had avowed 
Unitarian principles in conversa- 
tion, before his constitution was 
\mpaired ;” to which it is quite suf- 
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ficient to reply— Jt is satd he bad 
not, 

Mr. Belsham has, in various 
parts of Mr. Lindsey's Memoirs, 
volunteered as the exposer and cor- 
rector of the mistakes of Dr, Priest. 
ley, most of which would proba. 
bly have been soon lost sight of, 
in the general excellence of his 
character, had they not been thus 
revived and recorded by his friend. 
It is, however, rather unfortunate, 
that in correcting the mistakes of 
the Doctor, he was not more cau. 
tious of committing mistakes of 
almost equal magnitude himself. 
* Tt is certain,” says Mr. B. “* that 
Dr, Priestley must have been mis- 
informed, when told by one of Mr. 
R.’s congregation,” a year before 
the death of his pastor, “* that they 
became almost universally Unita- 
rians.” How any one could make 
such an egregious blunder it is dif- 
ficult to say, and useless to in- 
quire ; and as Mr. B. himself gave 
it no credit, why record and thu 
perpetuate what had been much 
better forgotten: but, the biogta- 
pher adds,—‘** many of the coa- 
gregation had become decided 
Unitarians, though many, and, 
perhaps, the majority, thought dil- 
ferently,” I hope I shall_not be 
thought too presuming when, 10 
consequence of a ten years resi: 
dence at Cambridge, and having 
been well acquainted with the 
church, of which I was a membe!y 
as well as with the congregation 
in general, I think myself alimest 
as well qualified to judge on this 
point as Ir, B. and I do firmly 
believe that the number of Unite 
tians, (I use the word in the same 
sense as Mr, B,) did not, at ay 
pened of Air. R.’s life, nor at his 

eath, amount, in a co 
of four or five hundred pedp!t, © 
half.a-dozen; and I farther de- 
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ejare_ my belief as firmly, that lication—Remarks on a Sermon of 
there was not an individual who the Rev. John Clayton, sen. in 
ever ‘thought his own peculiar which that gentleman had reviled 
“sentiments: on this subject, of suf- the character of the Doctor, and 
ficent consequence to attempt dis- of the Dissenters in genetal for 
“turing the church or congrega- their endeavours to obtain the re- 
‘tion, or to induce him to separate peal of the intolerant and pro- 
from them. The statement of fane Test and Corporation Acts; 
“one ydoubted fact will afford expressing his wish, that “ what 
complete demonstration of the core’ was at rest might not be dis- 
rectness of my assertions. Shortly turbed :’? —and his equally ad- 
after Mr. Robinson’s death, the mirable Apology for the Free. 
ghurch and congregation gave a dom of the Press, and for General 
unanimous invitation to the Rev. Liberty, prove, likewise, that he, 
Robert Hall, of Bristol, to the pas. af that time, entered into the spi- 
toral office; a gentleman who, rit of his predecessor’s grand and 
although differing in some respects noble sentiments on those sub- 
_from his predecessor, in his doctrin- jects.* 
al sentiments, and his sentimentson Mr. Belsham has thought proper 
“the subjects of civil and religious to add :—* This mixture of jar- 
Asi was as similar as could ring and inconsistent opinions ina 
ted in a thinking man religious society is always to be 
ai judged for himself, instead of expected, where the eloquence of 
Ing shackled by L ctecd’ Those the speaker and not the truth of 
abe, were in the habit of hearing principles is the bond of union.” 
Hall, and who were confiden- What a reflection on a Christian 
Talk conversant with him, will Society which had been chiefly 
: ree with me in the declaration, raised by Mr. R. from the lowest 
te t although he was a believer in to a most flourishing state, the 
Pavinity of Christ, which he too. members of which had for so many 
exp lained differently from the years, sat under his—not merely 
oo majority of those who hold eloquent, but rational, scriptural 
popular doctrine, he was not and practical instructions, enforeed 
‘at fhat time a Trinitarian. He by his life, his writings and “ his 
“Agreed with his predecessor in re. : 
Jegting the doctrine of three per- — * some of Mr. Hall’s friends may 
fons, and that of the ‘personality think it injustice to hold up his former 


of the Holy Spirit. His Chrise sentiments, without mentioning the re- 


io d :,, Volution that has taken place in his 
Anpcovr, vas, likewise, | in mind, since he left Cambridge. _ Hetis 


qpany, respects similar. I have jow ’ an orthodox Trinitarian, and a 

a from. his pulpit, respec- warm oppdénent of heresy; and if an 

table Ministers of Arian and article Lo the — Review, mo 

Socinian sentiments, and have in a late Monthly 

rrequeatly witnessed his testimony mag oy Asp ed Has an 
ane Br abilities and ‘moral character, to be cuntradicted), he has 


r Priestley, . declaring, Te gh ty, i a ‘ore ‘convert 


“ne 
i ottoe éver visited Cam. pred 
bridge, he should be welcome to the Rev. genticman's political ine 
: has sufficiently appeared in some of his 
his'/puipit.” His admirable pub- printed eae " 
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labours of love,” in the surround. 
ing villages!—a reflection as 
groundless as uncandid, and as 
unwarrantable as some I have 
noticed, cast upon their pastor. 
Their “ bond of union” was not 
* the eloquence of the preacher,”’ 
so much as “ the truth of his prin- 
ciples,’ of principles the most im- 
portant, because they were the 
most practical. Althotigh there 
might be differences of opinion on 
certain controverted points, asthere 
will be in a greater or less degree 
in every Christian society under 
heaven, where the number is con- 
siderable, and their minds are not 
in a stagnant state, there was no 
** jarring;’? and I earnestly hope 
that all societies in similar circum- 
stances, will act with similar Chris- 
tian prudence, and that no indi- 
viduals will be found pestering the 
great majority with their own pe- 
culiar opinions, careless of the risk 
of distracting a flourishing interest. 
Mr. Belsham, in this reflection, has 
afforded too evident proof, that be 
can, at times, take the same liber- 
ties with the religious character of 
communities, as with that of indi- 
viduals, 
I have thus, Sir, endeavoured, 
I trust not unsuccessfully, to de- 
fend the character of Mr. Robin- 
son, of his congregation, and of 
his real friends and admirers, from 
the attacks of Mr. Belsham. The 
task, I assure you, considering at- 
tendant circumstances, has not 
been a very pleasant one. The 
party which arrogates to itself the 
appellation of orthodox, such wri- 
ters as the Rev. Messrs. Andrew 
Fuller, Bogue and Bennett, not 
forgetting the Rev. Dr. Rippon, 
with others of a similar stamp, had, 
‘na way which reflects no great 


credit, on either their understand. 
ings or their hearts, endeavoured, 
by misrepresentations the most 
gross, to stab the reputation and 
to prevent the usefulness of a man, 
whose variegated excellencies they 
must be sensible, (I trust they have 
still so much modesty left,) are far 
above their reach. Indignant as 
[ have always been at the conduct 
of men, who from his flatterers be- 
came his revilers, that indignation 
has been succeeded by horror, on 
reading, in a letter of Dr. Priest. 
ley’s, the most affecting exclama. 
tion, proceeding from the bursting 
heart of a Christian minister of 
keen sensibility, reflecting on the 
cruel treatment he had _ received 
from those who had long enjoyed 
his valuable but undeserved friend- 
ship ;—** They have killed me.”* 
Treatment, not only something 
different, but directly opposite, 
might naturally have been expect 
ed from a gentleman of consider. 
able talents, of great learning, the 
enlightened philosopher, and the 
liberaleminded Christian; but, 
unfortunately, Mr. Robinson’s 
character has been stabbed by 
two opposite parties, who, although 
they can agree in nothing else, 
one might be almost led to imagine 
had formed a coalition on this 0¢- 
casion; and when | réflect how 
some others have been treated, 
their reputation attacked, and 
their weak sides most unnecessd 
rily exposed, by a friend, I am 
ready to adopt the exclamation— 
‘Heaven defend me from m™y 
JSriends, and I'll defend myself from 
iny enemies !” 

My regret has been increased, 
when reflecting that the work on 


——— 


* Memoirs of Lindsey, p. 52% 























a part of which I have deemed it 
my incumbent duty to animadvert, 
is The Lire of THeopuitus 
Linpsey. No testimony of mine, 
I am conscious, can add to the 
high reputation of such a man ; 
but will you, Sir and your readers 

rdon what I fear will be termed 
vanity, but which is, indeed an ef- 
fusion of gratitude due to his me- 
mory. When I reflect on the man- 
ner in which he first offered me his 
acquaintance and friendship, the 
eagerness he uniformly displayed 
in supporting my feeble efforts in 
the cause of civil and religious li- 
berty, the confidential intercourses, 
sometimes on topics on which we 
differed, which intercourses, con- 
sidering the vast inferiority on one 
side afforded such an instance of 
deep humility on the other, setting 
off and finishing (if I may so 
express myself) all his other Chris- 
tian graces ;—the benevolence I 
frequently witnessed, unconfined 
to sect or party; the nume. 
rous letters expressive of his es- 
teem; the fiiendship, warm and 
sincere with which he and his ex- 
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cellent partner honoured me, and 
the late dearest possessor of my 
heart :—reflecting on these cir. 
cumstances, my regret is increased 
when I find the ** Memoirs” of 
such a man, containing matter ex- 
traneous and offensive, which may 
prevent a circulation so extensive 
and etfects so beneficial as might 
otherwise have been naturally ex. 
pected. Would the learned bio- 
grapber abridge a work, which 
contains much treasure, he would, 
indeed, render a most essential sere 
vice to the Christian world.—But 
I must stop my pen. “May my 
soul rest with the soul of Theophi- 
lus Lindsey, in that world where I 
hope to be re-united with those I 
have esteemed and _ loved :—in 
that world where thorny contro. 
versy will never be permitted to 
enter, and ** painful farewells 
and adieus shall be for ever un- 
known !”’ 


Your constant reader, 
B. FLOWER. 


Erratum in the last Naumber.—In the 
letter of Archdeacon Blackburne, p. 93, 
line 11, after the word “* exceed,”’ add— 
the charity of. 








REVIEW. 


Still pleas’d to praise, yet not afraid to blame——Popr. 





Art. 1, The Excellency of the 
Laturgy, in Four Discourses, 
preached before the University 
of Cambridge, in November, 
1811. To which is prefixed an 
Answer to Dr. Marsh’s Inquiry, 
respecting ‘‘ the neglecting to 
give the Prayer-Book with the 
Bible.” By the Rev. Charles 
Simeon, M. A. Fellow of King’s 
College Cambridge. 8vo. pp. 

172. 6s. Cambridge, Deighton ; 


London, Cadell and Davies. 

1812. 

Dr. Marsh has set a bad exam- 
ple in crowding his printed pages 
on the subject of the Bible Society 
with so many capitals: he, how. 
ever, knows when to appear big, 
and when to content himself in an 
ordinary size; but his numerous 
opponents have not all aspired with 
equa) judgment to the greatness 
conferred by the printer; some 
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of them, and amongst them Mr. 
Simeon, quite confound the read. 
er with their numerous and strik. 
ing appeals to his eye. This is 
perhaps typical of the Bible-con- 
troversy,: as the black letters 
towering from their ranks divert 
attention from, the author, to the 
printer, so bishops and archbish- 
ops, prime-ministers and princes, 
and the Church of England, are 
made to figure away in publica- 


tions. pro and con, jn order to 
draw off notice from the. real sub- | 


ject in dispute, which is nothing 
less than the Protestant and Pro- 
testant Dissenting principle of the 
sufficiency of scripture and right 
of private judgment. 

Mr. Simeon contradicts, rather 
than confutes Dr. Marsh: he 
quotes largely from himself, and ex- 
patiates upon bis own sentiments, 
and his own conduct, and his own 


reputation, which may, for aught, 


we know,, be of weight in the dis- 
cussion, as; far as it is local to 
Cambridge, but. which we must 
venture, to say,, appear tons, re- 


mote as we areJrom that learned. 


place, and unconnected. with the 
great men who agitate it by their 
controversies, of very little mo. 
ment. It would, for instance, be 
of no consequence on our pages, 
that Mr. Simeon himself was once 
a member of the Society for Pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, that 
he withdrew his name, that he 
wished to renew his subscription, 
but found it doubtful whether he 
should be reeadmitied, that he 
recommended. his brother to be. 
come a member, and that if Dr. 
Marsh will propose him, be will 
himself be again a candidate for 
admission. (pp. 51, 52.) 

On the Liturgy of bis church, 
Mr. Simeon is profuse in praises, 


the justness ef which we cannot 
wholly deny. His extracts are 
passages which have been always 
admired ; which were admired jn 
the Mass-Book before they were 
translated into Protestantism and 
English ; a Roman Catholic might 
produce them.as ¢xced/encies in his 
own Liturgy, butthis would be, no 
proof that his worship was, serip- 
tural, or his church Christian, - 

Mr. Simcon is sparing in his no. 
tice of objections, to the Liturgy; 
but he, vindicates,, though fecbly, 
the expressions in, the forms, of 
baptism and burial, which baye 
been stumbling-blocks to Dissent. 
ers, He also. considers the dam. 
natory clauses in the Athanasian 
Creed, and, upon the whole,de- 
fends them. But, the writer that 
has the courage to do this ought to 
be heard for himself. | 


** As I have been speaking stro 
of the myevaration and _candour of the 
liturgy, I will here bfing forward the 
only exception to it that I am aware 
of ; and that is found in the Athanasian 
Creed. The damnatory clauses com- 
tained in that creed, do certainly breathe 
a very different spirit from that which 
pervades every other part of our Liturgy. 
As to the doctrine of the Creed, itis per- 
fectly sound, and such as ought to be 
universally received. But it is matter 
of regret that any should be led to pro- 
nounce a sentence of damnation against 
their fellow-creatures, in any case where 
God himself has not clearly and certainly 
pronounced it. Yet, whilst I say this, 
Permit me to add, that I think this © 
does not express, nor ever was int 
to express, so much as is generally sup 
wry The part principally objected t® 
is, that whole staiement,. which 1s con- 
tained between the first assertion, of 
doctrine of the Trinity, and the other 
articles of our faith , and the objection 
is, that the dammatory clauses “5 
would be justifiable if contined the 
general assertion respecting the doctrine 
of the Trinity, become unjustifiable, 
when extended to the whole of that 
which is annexed to it. But if we SUP* 
pose that this intermediate part was” 














tended as an erplanation of the doctrine 
in question, we sti!l, I think, ought not 
to be understood as atlirming respecting 
that explanation, all that we affirm re- 
specting the doctrine itself. If any one 
will read the Athanasian Creed with at- 
tention, he will find three damnatory 
clauses; one at the beginning, which is 
coffined to the general doctrine of the 
Trinity ; another at the close of what, 
for argument sake, we call the explana. 
tion of that doctrine ; and another at 
the end, relating to the other articles of 
the Creed, such as the incarnation, death 
and resurrection of Christ, and his com- 
ing at the last day to judge the world. 
Now, whoever will compare the three 
clauses, will find a marked difference be- 

ween them : those which relate to the 
general doctrine of the Trinity, and to the 
other articles of the Creed, are strong, 
asserting positively that the points must 
be delieved, and that too on pain of ever- 
lasting damnation: but that which is 
annexed to the explanation of the doc- 
trine, asserts only, that a man who is in 
earnest aboot his salvation ought to think 
thus ofthe Trinity. The words in the ori- 

Lare, ‘ Qui vult ergo salvus esse, i/a 
Trinitate sentiat ;* and this shews in 
what sense we are to understand the 
tore ambiguous language of our trans- 
lation: “ He therefore that will be saved 
(i. €. is willing of desirous to be saved,) 
must thus think (Jet him thus think) of 
the Trinity.” ‘Thus it appears that the 
things contained in the Te etihing and 
end of the creed ure spoken of as mat- 
ters of faith; but this which is inserted 
iN the midst, as a matter of opinion only : 
i reference to the first and last parts, 
certainty of damnation is asserted ; 
but in reference to the intermediate part 
Bothing is asserted, except that such are 
the views which we ought to entertain 
of the point in question, Now I would 
ask, was this difference the effect of 
chatice ? or rather, was it not actually 
mtended, in order to guard against the 
very objection that is here adduced ? 

,“* This then is the answer which we 
give On the supposition that the part, 
whith appears so objectionable, is to be 

mnsid as an explanation of the doc- 
ue 1 Question. But what if sree 
Hever intended as an explanation ? at 
ifit contains only a proof of that doctrine, 
and an appeal t6 our reason that that 

me istruc? Yet, if we examine 
the creed, we shall find this to be the 
real fact, Ler us, in afew words, point 
eut the steps-of the argument. 
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“ The Creed says, ‘ The Catholic 
faith is this: that we worship one God 
in Trinity, and Trinity in Unity; neither 
confounding the persons nor dividin 
the substance :’ and then it proceeds, 
‘ For there is one person of the father,’ 
and so on; and then, after proving the 
distinct personality of the Father, of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost, and 
their unity in the Godhead, it adds, ** So 
THA in all things, as is aforesaid, the 
Unity in Trinity, and the Trinity in 
Unity, is to be worshipped. HE THERE- 
FORE that will be saved, must thus think 
of the Trinity.” Here are all the dis- 
tinct parts of an argument. The posi- 
tion afirmed—the proofs adduced—the 
deduction made—and the conclusion 
drawn in reference to the importance of 
receiving and acknowledging that doc- 
trine. 

‘* From hence then I infer, that the 
damnatory clauses should be understood 
only in reference to the doctrine afirmed 
sci not be extended to the parts which 
are adduced only in confirmation of it: 
and, if we believe that the doctrine of 
the Trinity is a fundamental article of 
the Christian faith, we may, without 
any breach of charity, apply to that doc- 
trine what our Lord spake of the gospel 
at large, ‘ He that believeth and is ba 
tized, shall be saved, and he that believ- 
eth not shall be damned.’ 

«“ Thus, in either view, the use of the 
Creed may be vindicated: for if we 
consider the obnoxious part as an ¢. 
nation, the terms coqueting it to be re 
ceived are intentionally softened ; and if 
we consider it as a proof, it isto the docs 
trine proved, and not to the proof annéx- 
ed, that the damnatory clauses are fairly 
applicable. 

* Still, after all, I confess, that if the 
same candour and moderation that are 
observable in all other parts of the Lit- 
urgy, had been preserved here, it woulil 
have been better. For though I do verily 
believe, that those who deny the doc- 
trine of the Trinity are in a fatal error, 
and will find themselves so at the day of 
judgment, I would rather deplore the 
curse that awaits them, than denounce 
it; and rather weep over them in my 
secret chamber, than utter an mas 
against them in the house of God.” (pp, 
72—77-) 

This commentary is worthy of 
the text; it is nearly as unintellie 
gible, and only not quite so un- 
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charitable as the Athanasian Creed, 
But we are pleased that even Mr. 
Simeon, though he must use, and 
thinks it expedient to defend, this 
piece of absurdity and ant-chris- 
tianism, allows himself to wish that 
it were altered for the better: 
whensuch thorough. going church- 
men, as his writings shew him to 
be, scruple to swallow, or receive 
with uneasiness, this spurious for- 
mulary, we may hope that the 
time is not far distant when no 
Christian people will be compell- 
ed by Act of Parhament to take 
into their mouths so nauseous and 
deleterious a compound. 


Arr. II. The duty of Britons to 
promote, by safe, gradual andeffi- 
cacwus Means, the progress of 
Christianity and Civilization in 
India. A Sermon preached at 
the Meeting-House, Carter 
Lane, on Sunday the 4th of 
April, 1813. By Joseph Bar. 
rett. 8vo. pp. 21. J. Johnson, 
and Co. 

The agitation of the question of 
the renewal of the Charter of the 
East India Company has excited 
a very laudable anxiety in the re. 
ligious public to provide for the 
legal security of Christian mis. 
sionaries and teachers, in our In. 
dian territories. To mere politi. 
cians, the object may appear 
doubtful or impracticable ; but 
Christians can scarcely hesitate 
for a moment, in making up their 
minds as to the importance, the 
right or the duty of propagating 
the gospel amongst heathens, Mr. 
Barrett has very temperately, but 
ably, stated what we, and what we 
trust the mass of our Christian 
countrymen, think and fecl on the 
subject, and has satisfactorily re- 
futed the common objections to 
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the efforts to Christianize the 
Kast. We cordially recommend 
his discourse to such of our readers 
as take, (and we trust there is not 
one who does not take) an interest 
in this momentous question. 





Art. II]. 4 New Directory for 
Nonconformist Churches, cone - 
taining free Remarks on their 
Mode of Public Worship, and a 
Plan for the Improvement of 
it, addressed to Dissenting Mt. 
nisters, §c. 8vo. pp. 170. 
Johnson, 1812. 

This work, which is a thin ot. 
tavo volume, unquestionably me. 
rits the attention of those persons to 
whom it is expressly addressed, 
as well as to their hearers and 
others concerned. It is, we are 
told, entitled ‘© 4 new Directory, 
with reference to that which was 
set furth by the venerable Asseme 
bly of Divines, A. D. 1645.” Of 
this latter we have an account in 
the third volume of Dr. Toulmin’s 
edition of Neal’s History of the 
Puritans; and a copy of it makes 
the eighth article in the Appendix 
to that work. It is not an abso. 
lute form of devotion, but, as its 
title imports, it contains some 
general directions, taken partly 
from the scriptures, and partly 
from rules of Christian prudence 
it points out the heads of public 
prayer, of preaching, and other 
parts of the pastoral function, 
leaving the minister a discretionary 
latitude to fill up the outline, ac- 
cording to his own inclination. It 
comprehends the peculiarities 
the old Presbyterian form of wor 
ship. It takes for granted, that 
all things will be done in order, 
and for the edificatiun of the pef- 
sons assembled for divine worship: 
—that extemporary prayer is the 

















enly proper mode of address to 
the Deity; and that this mode 
would be conducted with propriety. 

The New directory, if not the 
work of an ASSEMBLY, properly 
so called, is, at least, the result 
of the wisdom and experience of 
three persons, who seem well ac. 
quainted with the public services 
of non-conformist divines, who 
have frequently attended the mi- 
nistrations of popular preachers, 
and who have been occasionally 
shocked, as every serious person 
must be, at the familiar and inde. 
cent addresses sometimes offered 
to the omnipotent God, under the 
form of prayers. We have, ac- 
cordingly, after some introductory 
observations on public worship ; 
and a chapter on the advantages 
and disadvantages of an -invariable 
use of extemporary prayer, an ac. 
count of the improprieties in the 
prayers of certain individuals, and 
on public occasions. ‘To facts very 
similar to those detailed inthe new 
Directory we have oursclves been 
frequently the witnesses, and we 
apprehend that they occur almost 
perpetually among preachers who 
have little to recommend them. 
selves but a boisterous assurance, 
and an apparent familiarity with 
the Creator of the Universe, which 
no humble worshipper of his Ma. 
ker can, or ought to assume. 

To those, therefore, who con. 
stantly use extemporary prayer, 
and to others whv attend upon mi. 
nisters that never deviate from the 
Custom, we earnestly recommend 
4 attention to the work before us, 
lt is no caricature of the practice 
Complained of : it is no exaggerae 
tion of facts as they really exist : 
the picture would have borne a 
much higher colouring, and would 
VOL, VIII, 
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still have been only a fair and can- 
did. representation. 

We come next to the remedies 
proposed, which cannot be well 
understood but by those who. are 
accustomed to Dissenting modes 
of worship, and who are occasion. 
ally wearied with what are called, 
and properly called, /ong prayers. 
As if the Almighty were to be ap- 
peased, or to be rendered benefi- 
cient by many words, the prayers 
of some divines will run out to 40 
or 50 minutes, although every sen- 
timent uttered might be expressed 
in eight or ten; but either the Mie 
nister thus addressing his Maker 
wishes to establish his credit for 
being more gifted than his breth- 
ren: or he is not aware that his 
pravers thus unnecessarily protrac- 
ted are mere tautologies, which he 
would be ashamed to use were he 
addressing himself toa fellow-creae 
ture, in, perhaps, a higher station 
of life than that in which be him- 
self moves. ‘Tv remedy this evil 
the authors of the New Directory 
recommend what is called the long 
prayer to be divided into two, 

This was the advice of Mr. Or. 
ton, but we believe it did not an- 
swer: we remember that it was 
adopted a few years since by a 
very respectable minister in Lon. 
don, and was continued by him 
till he quitted the metropolis for a 
distant county. We observed one 
inconvenience attaching to it: mi. 
nisters who occasionally officiated 
for him, not knowing, or at least 
not adopting his method, were put 
to confusion by the congregation 
not exactly knowing when they 
were to rise to offer up their pray. 
ers, and when to remain sitting 
while, perhaps, the scriptures were 
read. It is true that inconveni-~ 
2N 
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ences of this sort must occur by 
every innovation upon the usual 
practice, and therefore they ought 
not to bar the read to rational at- 
tempts to improvement. If, how. 
ever, ministers would _contine 
themselves within proper bounds, 
there would be no great necessiiy 
for this change; those who make 
use of extemporary prayers, in- 
stead of written ones, or praying 
memoriter, seldom have such a 
command of ideas, or rather of 
words, for we do not give them 
credit for an exuberance of ideas, 
as to avoid tautelogous phrases, 
which are the causes of the evil 
complained of. Hence say the 
authors of the New Directory, if 
extemporary prayers are compre- 
hensive there is danger of their 
becoming proilx and tedious. To 
do justice to all the several parts 
of prayer, in a methodical, perti- 
nent and concise manner, in the 
extemporary mode, Is no casy 
matter; as a relief therefore to 
those who feel these difficulties, 
they recommend the adopting of 
SUPPLEMENTARY FORMS, taken 
entirely trom the Scriptures ; which 
are admirably adapted for the pur- 
poses of devotion : as they contain 
nothing liable to doubtfal disputa- 
tion, and as the language of the 
sacred writings is peculiarly a. 
dapted to public worship, be- 
yond any thing merely human, 
whether immediately conceived by 
the person who leads the service, 
or whether previously composed 
with ever so much care.— But 
some object to wriffen forms, and 
recommend young ministers to 
make themselves acquainted with 
the devotional parts of scripture, 
and commit to memory such pas- 
sages as are best adapted to public 
woship: to this it is replied that 


the attempt to recollect particular 
passages of scripture may prove a 
great impediment to devotion, oc. 
casion embarrassment to the mi. 
nister, and have an unhappy in. 
fluence on the congregation. 
“Now such inconveniences as 
these,” say the authors of the New 
Directory, “which attend a mere 
reliance on the memory, in the re- 
cital of scripture passages in prayer, 
will be effectually prevented, and 
every desirable use of them secured, 
by having a fair copy of them be- 
fore the eye of the minister, which 
lie may read as he has occasion, or 
otherwise pronounce as he may find 
liberty; for we do not recommend 
it to ministers slavishly to confine 
themselves to the reading either 
prayers or sermons, but rather to 
use freedom of delivery in both. 
And what rational objection can be 
made against their availing them- 
selves of such a help to the memory 
in the one case more than in the 
other, which is allowed in most of 
our societies? Or what possible 
disadvantage can arise from reading 
a prayer from the Bible, or from a 
written copy, more than repeating 
it by rote, which in fact is reading 
it from the tablet of the memory; 
for that (as a great divine* expresses 
it) “isan invisible book,” whichis 
read by the eye of the mind, as the 
other is by the bodily eye. The 
latter is, in fact, the most favoura- 
ble to the real devotion of the 
speaker; and to the people both 
are equal: for a prayer delivered 
from the memory is as really aForm 
as one that is read from a book ; 
indeed to the people, even a0 
extemporary prayer is as much 3 
Form to them as either; since they 
are as much confined to the sent- 
ments and the words of the min» 
ter in the one case asin the other.” 
The next chapter of the 
before us, is a statement of objec- 
tions, to the plan recommended, 
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* Bishop Wilkins on Prayer. 
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with suitable replies: then comes 
chapter VI. containing ** A plan 
of Worship for Dissenting Congre. 

tions,’ which we shall briefly 
lay before our readers. 

Let the public service on the 
Lord’s-day, begin with reading a 
few short passages of scripture, 
such as reiate to the resurrection 
of Christ :—the privileges of Chris. 
tianity ;—the nature, pleasure and 
benefit of divine worship. Thx 
New Directory likewise adds pas- 
sages on the instetution of the Sab- 
bath: wut as no such passages oc- 
cur in the New Testament, and 
as Christians assemble as adherents 
to the religion of their master, 
Christ, and not to the Mosaic sys. 
tem, we demur to this part of the 
advice, and still more to the re- 
commendation of praising God in 
Christian worship for the appoint- 
ment of the Sabbath, as a memo- 
riul of the creation, because this 
carries us to the reason assigned 
in the 20th chapter of Exodus for 
the institution of the Sabbath, 
which (we speak it with due revere. 
ence) seems not more absurd than 
it is childish. The true reason for 
the institution of the Sabbath ap. 
pears to us to be recorded in the 
fiith chapter of the book of Deu- 
teronomy, which says, alter re- 
peating the commandment ap- 
pointing the seventh day as a day 
for the observance of religious du- 
ties, ** that thy man servant and 
thy maid-servant may rest as well 
thou: for remember that thou 
wasta servant in the land of Egypt, 
aud that the Lord thy God brought 
thee out thence through a mighty 
hand aud by a stretched arm, there- 
fore the Lord thy God commanded 
thee to keep the Sabbath day.” 
Here there is no reference to the 
cessations of labour of the Creator. 
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but motives of benevolence are as- 
signed in making it a day of rest 
to inferiors ; and reason for grati. 
tude in the higher walks of life, 
which were to be excited by the 
recollection of a deliverance trom 
past calamities. 

But to proceed to the Direc. 
tory; aller reading some suitable 
Passages ot scripture, to solemnize 
the beartand prepare it for the du. 
tics in which it is about to engage, 
and to exciie in the worshipper 
emvtions of gratitude, a short ex- 
temporary prayer is recommend. 
ed; then the singing of a general 
hymn or psalm; after which a 
a lesson from the Old ‘Testament 
is to be read, accompanied with 
short explanatory and practical 
observations, and this is to be fol- 
lowed by a general prayer, taken 
chiefly from the book of Psalms. 
Next is to follow a second lesson 
from the New Testament, accom- 
panied also with observations and 
remarks; then a short extempos 
rary prayer, to which is to be add 
ed the intercessory prayer, Cone 
sisting partly of scripture passages 
and partly ot such free petitions as 
there may be found occasion to 
introduce, with reference to parte 
cular cases. Anotuer hymn is 
how to be sung: then the sermon; 
after this, there is likewise to be 
singing, and a short extemporary 
prayer is to conclude the service, 

Such is the plan of worship ree 
commended ia the New Directory, 
to which we feel some objections, 
and to others different objections 
willnodoubt eccur. ‘The authors 
bave anticipated many that they 
imagined might be produced and 
have answered, aud, perhaps, in 
some cases, obviated them, Our 
limits do not allow us to pursue 
the subject much farther ; we wish 
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the authors would complete their 
plan by compiling, for the public, 
scriptural forms of worship : and 
we earnestly recommend to our 
readers the seventh and eighth 
chapters of the New Directory on 
this subject and on that of Doxo- 
logies. It certainly behoves se. 
rious and candid ministers to con- 
sider well the propnety of their 
own conduct, if, (as too many of 


. them do) they discard all the serip- 


ture doxologies, and substitute im 
their room those of human inven. 
tion, decidedly contrary to any 
thing to be found in the Old and 
New Testament: and it is observ- 
able, that this custom or practice 
is not to be met with among Uni- 
tarians, who do not in gencral 
believe in the plenary inspiration 
of every thing contained in the 
scriptures, but among others who, 
while they maintain this doctrine, 
yet substitute absurd and idolatrous 
doxologies for those made use of 
by the apostles. ‘To such we may 
say, in the words of the authors 
before us, 

‘* If scripture be a safe and suf. 
ficient rule of faith, of practice, 
and of worship, whoever they be 
that object to the scripture forms 
of doxology or benediction, they 
may, with more appearance of 
justice, be suspected of unsound 
principles, than those who prefer 
these to any human modes of ex- 
pression, however sanctioned by 
great names of antiquity, on the 
one hand, or modern reasoning on 
the other.”’ 

Our readers will, by the above 
account, see the drift and object 
of the work under consideration : 
it is written with simplicity and 
Christian candour; it merits the 
attention of Christians in general, 
and particularly of Dissenters; 


much may be said in defence of 
liturgies, much in behalf of writ. 
ten, and even extemporary prayers, 
when used with sound judgment 
and supetior talents, the object of 
the New Directory is to press the 
us of these in conjunction, mak. 
ing the written part to consist 
chiefly or wholly of scriptural ex. 
pressions, against which, as far as 
the matter is concerned, none can 
object. 

Upon carefully examining the 
plan, which we have thus detailed, 
we think that what the authors 
praise, as giving variety to their 
method, would be more praise- 
worthy if there were fewer parts in 
their mode of worship: we admire 
the introduction of the service by 
a solemn and grateful enunciation 
of certain passages of scripture; 
we think equally well of the read. 
ing of the scriptures with short com. 
ments and practical observations, 
which may be introduced after a 
brief introductory prayer, but 
surely what is called the long 
prayer need not be divided, and 
need not (as we know we shall not 
be heard for much speaking) be 
lengthened beyond ten or twelve 
minutes, so that the whole service, 
with a sermon, concluding prayer, 
and twice, or at most thrice, sing- 
ing, would not necessarily require 
more than an hour or an bour and 
a quarter, which would leave room 
for a familiar lecture on important 
subjects, to those who will devote 
a few additional minutes in attend- 
ing it. Afterall, with the writers 
of the New Directory, we leave 
our readers impartially to judge 
for themselves, recommending, 00 
far higher authority, that ‘* All 
things be done decently and te 
edification,” 


When the Second Part of the 
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Directory is published, we hope 
to hear that the experiment has 
been made upon the plan recom. 
mended in the first part, and we 
shall be happy to give an early 
record of its success. 


SOCIUS. 


Aut. IV. An humble Vindica- 
tion of Unitarianism, being a 
Second Edition of a Letter ad- 
dressed to the Unitarian Socie- 
ty, Rolovenden, Kent. By S. 
Dobell. price 3d. 

Art. V. The Morning Visit ; or 
a Dialogue between an Appren- 
tice, his Father and his Master. 
By S. Dobell. price 6d. Eaton. 
The first of these pamphlets is 

a judicious and serious address to 
unlearned Unitarians; well adapt- 
ed to impress their minds with a 
sense of the importance of their 
principles, and of the necessity of 
cultivating such a spirit and tem. 
per as may be the means of re- 
commending them to others. 

The ** Morning Visit,” is an en- 
tertaining dialogue on the grounds 
of Unitarian dissent from the es- 
lablishmeut. It is intended to 
remove the prejudices of serious 
churchmen, against those, who in 
conformity to the dictates of their 
consciences, worship God the Fa- 
ther only, and attend at those 
Meetings where no other person or 
being is worshipped. We under- 
Stand that it was suggested by a 
circumstance which took place in, 
or near the neighbourhood, 


Ant. VI. The Titles and Altri- 
butes of God no Proof of the 
Divinity of Him to whom they 
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are ascribed ; a Sermon, preach. 

ed before the Southern Unitarian 

Suciety. By William Hughes, 

12mo, pp. 36. Isle of Wight 

printed ; sold by Johnson and 

Co. and Eaton, London, 

This is an ingenious attempt to 
revive the hypothesis of Benjamin 
Ben Mordecai* that the visible 
Jehovah of the Old Testament, the 
actual Creator of the world, the 
‘Angel of the Covenant,’ was 
Jesus Christ in his pre-existent 
state. We question whether the 
hypothesis will be thought suffici- 
ently plausible to excite a new 
discussion of it. Mr. Lindsey has 
ably, and, we think, successfully, 
controverted it in the Sequel to 
the Apology (pp. 295 — 386). 
Could Jesus Christ be proved to 
be the Creator of mankind, we see 
not how his right to divine wor 
ship, could be disproved. Ben 
Mordecai consistently, though 
against all evidence, contended for 
his having been the object of the 
tabernacle and temple worship. 

While, however, we object to 
the drift of this discourse, we are 
pleased with both its ingenuity and 
candour; and there are passages 
in it (see, particularly, the note, pp. 
14—17) which contain as strong 
and well stated arguments for Uni- 
tarianism as we are acquainted 
with. 





* See “« The Apology of Benjamin Ben 
Mordecai to his friends: for embracing 
Christianity ; in seven letters to Elisha 
Levi, Merchant of Amsterdam. ‘To. 
gether with an Eighth Letter on the 
Generation of Jesus Christ, with Notes 
and Illustrations, 2nd edition. By Henry 
Taylor, A. M. Rector of Crawley, and 
Vicar of Portsmouth, in Hants” Ing 
vols. SVO. 1784. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


_—_—-- -__ 


Unitarian Soctety. 

The anniversary of the London 
Unitarian Book Society was held 
on Thursday, the 8th inst Eben- 
ezer Johnston, Esq. in the Chair, 
The success of this Society in sug- 
gesting aud supporting other simi- 
lar societies, becomes every year 
more apparent, and forms an in- 
creasing proof of the value of the 
parent institution. It was announc- 
ed to the Annual Meeting that the 
sale of the large impressions of the 
several copies of the Improved Ver- 
sion, is such as to justify the hope 
of a new edition, for which mea- 
stires are taking. 

Unitarian Fund. 

The Annual Meeting of this So- 
ciety will be holden as usual, on the 
Wednesday in Whitsun week, June 
Oth: the Sermon to be preached 
by the Rey. LE. Butcher, of Sid- 
mouth, Further particulars in our 
next. 


—- 


Protestant Society for the Pro- 
tection of Religious Liberty. 
The Anniversary Meeting of this 

Institution which has essentially 
promoted the cause of toleration, 
and which will, we hope, make 
future and effectual efforts for the 
attainment of that complete Religi- 
ous Liberty which we advocate, 
will oecur on Saturday, May 15, 
at the New London Tavern, Cheap- 
side, at 11 o'clock precisely, when 
we presume that a numerous assem- 
bly will be collected to receive the 
Report of the interesting proceed- 
mgs of the Committee, during the 
past year; and we are requested to 
remind our readers that the small 
annual contributions from the con- 
gregations connected with that So- 
clety, are become due, and should 
be immediately remitted to enable 
them to meet the great expenses 
they unavoidably incur. 





Religious Liberty wnt India. 


At a general Meeting of the Protestang 
Dissenting Ministers of the Three De. 
nominations, residing in and about 
the Cities of London and Westmin- 
ster, holden at the Library in Red. 
cross Street, on Tuesday, April 20, 
1813. 

The Rev. William Newman in the 
Chair. 

RESOLVED, 

1. That any public measure, con- 
nected with the rights of conscience 
the unrestricted liberty of worship, and 
the extension of the Christian religion, 
is a proper object of attention to this 
body. 

2. That the vast extent of territory 
and power, which the British nation 
has acquired in the East Indies, bears 
an important relation to all those great 
principles. 

3. That it appears, by satisfactory 
evidence, that the natives of this coun- 
try, resident in India, are, in many sta 
tions, unprovided with the means of 
Christian worship and instruction ; that, 
in other situations, where the defect is 
not total, the modes of worship, which 
this body prefers, are exercised only by 
permission; and that such permission 
is a matter of connivance, and is held 
on an arbitrary and precarious tenure. 

4. That it is equally established by 
evidence, that the greater part of the na- 
tive population of the territory, now 
under his majesty’s dominion, consists 
of heathens, enslaved by immoral a 
cruel superstitions, which are degrading 
to the individual and social character 
of man, and destructive to human hap 
piness, to a degree scarcely paralleled iD 
the history of mankind. . 

5. That, in the conscientious persua 
sion of this body, the Christian religion, 
in its pure profession and practice, 
would be an effectual remedy for those 
moral disorders. er 

6. That it is the duty of all Christians 
to employ all proper means of propor 
ing the claims and evidences of Chris: 
tianity to their fellow-men universally j 
disavowing the employment of coerciu®, 
artifice, or any ether means of persu® 
sion, except those of fair argument 
blameless hives. 
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7. That the members of this body 
recognise as brethren, those laborious 
and earned ministers of different deno- 
minations, who have gone to India with 
the benevolent purpose, of gratuitously 
jntructing those who are willing to learn 
the principles of Christian knowledge. 

g. That the members of this body 
do respectfully and firmly assert for 
themselves, for their brethren, and for 
their children, who may cnter into the 
Christian ministry, a natural and una- 
jienable right to preach, teach, and 
worship, in whatever place, opportu- 
nity may be afforded, so long as they 
conduct themselves as upright and peace- 
able members of civil society. 

g. That the power possessed by the 
Honourable East India Company, of pro- 
hibiting the residence of Christian 
teachers in the Indian territory, is un- 
just on the great principles of religious 
liberty; and that the exercise of such 
power must, in every case, be a viola- 
tion, deeply to be lamented, of the high 
command of heaven. 

10. That as measures for the future 
government of India are now under the 
considcration of the legislature, petitions 
be presented from this body to both 
houses of parliament, praying for the 
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enactment of such laws, as shall protect 
Christian ministers and missionaries, of 
all denominations, in the exercise oy 
their functions, so long as they approve 
themselves to be loyal subjects of the 
British crown. 





The Spring Quarterly Meeting of 
Presbyterian M.nisters in Manchester 
and its vicinity, was held on last Good 
Friday, at the Rev. Mr. J. Bealey’s 
chapel, at Cockeymoor, Mr. Allard, 
of Bury, introduced the service, and 
Mr. Dean, of Stand, preached from 
Acts x. 1, 2. The chapel was well 
attended, and the audience was serious 
and attentive. A dinner, suitable to 
the occasion, was provided at a very 
large and commodious school-reom, 
belonging to, and near the chapel, ca- 
pable of accommodating from five to 
six hundred scholars, About forty 
gentlemen sat down to dinner; and 
after spending together a very agree- 
able afternoon, separated between five 
and six o'clock. 

The Meeting learnt with satisfaction 
that a new Unitarian congregation at 
Oldham is forming. 

Manchester, w.J. 

April, 19, 1813. 
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Proceedings at Exeter. 
(ina Letter to the Editor.) 


Concluded from p. 220, 

This was read in George’s Meeting 
by both the ministers; and we stated 
the circumstances which had led us to 
propose it. The members of our con- 
gregation very generally came forward 
on the occasion, in a manner which 
shewed that they duly appreciate the 
rights of conscience. Of the other con- 
gregations some few nobly resisted the 
popular clamour, and added their names 
to our petitions ; but the general voice 
was decidedly against us. Lord Rolle 
stated that the Dissenters’ anti-Catholic 
petition had hg signatures ; I had heard 

ve 300; but we have reason to be. 
lieve that all the signatures were pot 
Seed ones, If all the names were struck 


out, of Dissenters not belonging to Exe- 
ter, of those who were Dissenters only 
for the time being, and of those who 
gave double or treble signatures, in all 
probability the majority would have 
been less considerable. 

In the interval between the services, 
we endeavoured to make our petition 
known to the other congregations of 
Dissenters, (but I believe one minister 
was omitted, through a defect in our 
arrangement.)—I mention the fact, to 
add, that it gave us an opportunity of 
witnessing, with great satisfaction, 
among a few of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, the vindications of zealous at- 
tachment to religious liberty, which I 
hope will eventually leaven the whole 
lump. ‘The greater part of them, how- 
ever, seem to have been effectually 
alarmed by the tracts of the Protestant 
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Union, &e ovt of that spirit which 
1 ord Sidmouth’s futile efforts had roused 
in their body 


] . oe ? | 
On Monday nicht our petition had 
r : , t ’ 
ab ul 18 Sicua-ures, aii i Debie.e C£ 
ol and then forwa:ded 1, 4 


we had before done the gener:} counter 
petition, to James Esdaile, Esq. who 
kindly undertook to del ver them to 
Tord Holland and Mr. Whitbr. ad, from 
whom they met with a very flattering 
reception —A copy was the same night 
sent to Hon:ton, where | understand it 
was signed by every Dissenter ir the 
place. The Dissenting anti Catholic 
Petition was presenied by the city mem- 
bers. and by Lord Rolle, whose hos- 
tility to the Dissenters has, I have 
heard, been strongly marked on various 
occasions. 

Here we hoped the anti-Catholic pro- 
ceed.ngs would terminate; but some 
zealo's exerted a numbey of the neigh 
bouring farmers to set forward a County 
Meeting ; and at their requisition the 
Sheriff appointed one to be held on 
Friday, March the 12th.—V srious efforts 
were made t. enlighten the public mind, 
which, though apparently without much 
immediate effect, must eventually be 
of service. By the laudable exertions 
of a few individuals. (which met with 
a cheerful countenance from other 
friends of the cause,) a pampblet was 
printed, containing the greater part of 
Butler's Letter tothe English Protestants, 
and such facts respecting the state of 
the Irish Cetholics, and the opinions 
of our leading statesmen, as seemed 
likely to change or neutralize the popu- 
lar feelings on the subject ; and about 
1000 copies were disiributed as exten- 
Sively as circumstances permitted. A 
gentleman of the Calvinistic persuasion, 
(whose zealous, firm, and enlightened 
attachment to the rights of conscience 
has afforded us peculiar satisfaction,) re- 
ceived a considerable number of ‘tracts 
from the Rev Mark Wilks ; and another 
parcel came afterwards to myself from 
the same quaricr. These too we dis- 
tributed as beneficially as we could; and 
if they do no more, they will I trust 
assist in preparing the minds of the mis- 
guided anti-Catholic party, for a quiet 
acquiescence in the measures which the 
late proceedings of the Commons au 
thorize us to hope will now be carried. 

Our hopes as to the result of the 
County Meeting had been somewhat 
raised by the expectation that some of 


the leading landholders would give their 
personal assistanc: in count racting the 
fhisrepresentatio is £0 Pile itifully em. 
pi yed dy the m promi nt. iy nents 
of the Catholic claims. we found, how. 
ever, that they meant merely to send a 
letter to the sheriff, protesting against 
the measure of petitioning the House of 
Lirds in the present state of the busi. 
nessin the Commons. After the ques- 
tion had heen decided, this letter was 
read, signed I think by the Dukes of 
Bedford and Somerset, Ear) Fortescue, 
the Lord Lieutenant of the County) 
and Lords Boringdon, A-hburton, and 
Ebrington.——the particulars of the 
meeting will I suppose appear in the 
newspapers : I will only observe as to 
iis decision, that in the Court there 
appeared to be a majority in fivour of 
the amendment, (which was moved by 
Mr. A. C. Tucker, of Ashburton, after 
a very animated and impressive speech,) 
—ithat after the adjournment to the 
Castle Yard, in order to accommodate 
the persons witiout,the majority, though 
I think in favour of the orig nai peti- 
tion, was not by any means a strikin 

one,—and that it was not till the Sheri 

directed a separation of the Freeholders, 
thai the majority was declared by the 
Sheriff to be tvo 1o one. This separa- 
tion of Freeholders was the less just 
fiable, because the Requisitionists, styl- 
ing themselves Freeholders, requested a 
meeting of the landholders, because the 
Sheriff simply called a County Meeting, 
because the Petition proposed purported 
to be the petition of “ the Gentlemen, 
Clergy, Yeomanry, Freeholders, and 
Landholders,” and because I understand 
—they are admitting the signatures of 
those who are not Freeholders. 

1 should not have adverted to the 
County Meeting if it had not been to 
notice, that it has called forth the dee 
cided and zealous expression of sentr 
ments in favour of unrestrained religious 
liberty to all, from some Calvinistic 
Ministers. The Rev. Mr. Vowles of 
Tiverton, in a speech which does him 
honour, (and for which I hope you wt! 
find room at the close of this letter) 
ably supported the amendment: andin 
the evening several Calvinistic Ministers 
met, and drew up a petition for the 
removal of all restraints on the rights of 
conscience, to be signed by th: Protestant 
Dissenting Ministe:s of Devon. In this 
measure they had the cheerful concut 
rence of their less orthodox brethren ; 
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but the merit of originating it, and of 
carrying it into execution rests wholly 
with themselves. 

The Revereud gentleman who is re- 
ported to have been the chicf private 
promoier, as well as public supporter of 
the anti-Catholic proceedings, has not 
hesitated to stimulat: the popular feel- 
ings against those Dissenters who have 
come forwards to oppose tuem,; ac- 
cording to him, they spoke “ one word 
for the Roman Catholics and two for 
themselves.” If I may judge from the 
speeches of that gentlemen, I shuld 
suppose him incapable ot comrrehending 
how any person could zeal vel» espeuse 
the Catholic cause, upou che broau basis 
of night and justice, and trom a disin 
terested concern to remove op? s 
which are so severely felt  y chose 
whose faith they consider as decidedly 
erroneous. By such motives | trust w« 
have been intluenced. For myself I can 
say wth confidence, that if the rights 
of the . issenters could in no way be 
promoted by the Catholic emancipation, 
——ii they would certiinly be impeded 
by it.I should have felt the same 
earnest desire for the attainment of it, 
and have pursued precisely the same 
track in which that des:re has alrrady 
led me. I wish to see the remainirg 
encroachments on the Dissenters’ rights 
removed, because I regard them as a 
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disgrace to my country, as unjust to the 
Dissenters, and as a snare which hag 
led too many to the forfeiture of their 
principles: but farther than this, I do 
not think their removal worth an eff rt: 
I do not believe that it would contr: ute 
to the worth or respectab lity o! the 
Dissenting body to be in the possession 
of those places of honour or profit, from 
which the Corporation and Test Laws 
now exclude them.—The ‘nsinuation was 
equally unjust and ungenerous; bat I 
hope it chiefly aifcets our minds, as 
furnishing another motive to the igno- 
rant yeomanry of the County to oppose 
the Catholic clains 

On he day when intolerance gained 
anew triumph in this place, we hod 
the satisfaction of learning, that the 
tiouse of Commons had proceeded with 
additional success in its Cafeer of justice 
and enlightened policy: and] crust it 
will not be very long before they will 
offer to the Lords some well digested 
plan of mutual conciliation and security, 
which may remove the alarm now ex- 
cited 'y the phantoms of bigotry, and 
convince even the bench of bishops, 
that they may accede to the claims of 
the Catholics, without endangering the 
honours and emoluments of the esta 


blished Church, 
L.c. 
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OBITUARY. 


Rev. John Atchison. 

On Tuesday, Feb. the gth, died at 
Leicester, the Rey JouN ATCHISON, 
a man whose telents, attainments and 
virtues, would have given him no mean 
distinction in the eye of the world, had 
not an unparalleled modesty and difti- 
dence concealed them as much as pos- 
sible from observation. But retired and 
ain net worth, should not quit this 
scene of discipline, without receiving 
the tribute of applause, nor intellectual 
and moral exce lence go unrecorded, 
because it shrunk with delicate sensibi- 
lity from public notice, or because its 
possessor was unconscious ot his trea- 
sure. In the present case, however, 
the writer who has undertaken to give 
a brief account of a departed friend, 
will so far be guided by what were once 
his feelings, as rather to withhold from 
him the praise which is his due, than 
toembalm his memory with a studied 
sncomium. He was born in March 
1743, at Everdon in Northamptonshire, 
VOL. WIIT. 





and was for sometime at Northampton, 
under the care of the Rev. Mr. Gilbert, 
where he was remarked as a youth of a 
studious and reflecting turn of mind. 
From Northampton he went to Daven- 
try, in order to go through a course of 
studies preparatory to the office of dis- 
senting minister. He continued there 
the usual term, under the care of Dr. 
A-chworth. Of his academical life the 
writer of this memoit possesses no par- 
ticulars, but the uniform respectability 
of his character, furnishes the stiongest 
presumption that he was among the 
most amiable and diligent of the stu- 
dents of his day, and that he then exhi- 
bited the fair promise not only of his 
future talents, but ef the virtues by 
which he was distinguished. After the 
expiration of his academical course, he 
sertied at Gorton in Lancashire, where 
he resided 20 years, highly respected 
and beloved by the congregation in 
which he officiated. There he 

Miss Tayler, daughtér of —-— Tayler, 
20 
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Esq. of Rochdale, by whom he had two 
daughters, one ff «whom survives him. 
It w. ln turalily be supposed, that the 
e¢ traord nary d fidence which wes spo 

ken of al ove, must have made it pecu 

liatly unpleasant to M_ Atchison to 
make tha’ public e bibicion of himsel 

whch as! quired by the duties of his 
office as a Christian :cinister, and hence 
it will not excite surprise ‘o learn that 
at leng h, when he could not conquer 
ths intrmity, h. resigned the care of 
ihe congregation at Gorton, and for a 
time preached occasionally, whin his 
benevolence led him to sacrifice his 
own ferlings to the convenence of a 
friend. Upou giving up his occupation 
a a staed moister, he removed to 
Leicester, in order 'o cn oy ihe society 
of some of his relations who resided in 
thattown. Here he devoted himse'f to 
the pursuits of literature, in which he 
tuok a wide and varied range. Few 
inen perhaps read more, or with more 
minuteness of obser: ation. and soli ‘ity 
of udgmen > length the ple#sing 
task of educating his two daughters, 
occupied a considerable share of his 
time end attention How well he was 
qualified fir such a task, the success 
which followed his affectionate labours 
most unequivocally proved. He stoied 
his belov d pup'ls with a rich variety of 
inform.tion, such as the enlightened 
spirit ot the present day, acknowledges 
to be the appropriate ornament of a fe- 
male mind. Bur here an’ event must 
be stated, which the writer cannot re- 
cord without a trembling hand. Nearly 
two years ago, his eldest daughter, 
Lucy, who, combined with every femi- 
nine Virtue, a manly strength of mind, 
and a habit of reflection, not often found 
in cither sex, fel] a victim to a con- 
sumption in her one and twentieth year. 
li need not be said how he felt this la 

meni ble bereavemen: ; but he bore it, 
as those who knew him predicted he 
would, with the calm and diguified for- 
titude of a philosopher and a Christian. 
His constitution, however, probably 
received a shock from which it never 
recovered, and perbaps his griet might 
prey the more upon his frame, as it did 
hot v nt itself in empassioned expres- 
sions =«in the course of last summer, 
his sour.es of enjoyment were again 
materially dimmished by the death of 
his s ser, the late Mrs. Reid, of Leices- 
ter, to whom he was with reason «ost 
tenderly attached, and from whose so- 
ciety he had long derived a considerable 
share of his satisfaction. 


Olttuary.—Mr. 


John Coventry. 


After this latter shock, the infirmities 
of ase “egan to appear in him, and at 
length, after an illness from which he 
had seemed to be recovering, he epired 
suidenly in a fainting fit, wivhout a 
struggle, quitting the world as quietly 
as he hud possed through it 

His singular modesty, and_ habits 
equally retired, rendered it difficult to 
those who did not k»ow him int mately 
to lay hold of the prominent features 
of his character. Hus difiidence indeed 
was the quality which was most obvi- 
ous; which none could fiil to observe, 
and which all his a: quaintance lamented 
as a loss to themselves But the few 
who were faus:iliar wiih him knew him 
to have bien a man of sound learning, 
of correci judgment, and of a highly 
cultivated taste. They regarded him 
also as a man of sincere but rational 
piety, and whose conduct through life 
was in the highest degree exemplary and 
consistent 

His compositions for the pulpit were 
esteemed singularly neat and judicious. 
His manner would not have suited a so- 
ciety which preferred sound to sense, Of 
even the graces of elocution to a dis- 
course replete with solid and useful 
matter. In religious sentiments, he 
was not inclined to either extreme, but 
his connection was with the most libe- 
ral Dissenters, none of whom surpassed 
him in \iberality. Indeed be was more 
solicitous about his practice than his 
faith, and endeavoured to be, what they 
who knew hiin best believe him to have 
been, a Christian in heart and life. 


-__-—_—_—— 





Mr. John Coventry. 
[Ina Letter to the Editor.) 


Mitcham, Surry, Jan, 8, 1313. 
SIR, 

I have had several instances of ol 
serving how very sanguive some, ever 
plous wen, are, in catching at every 
oppertunity of exposing what they ae 
pleased to call “ dangerous errr; 
and I feay this is sometimes done, evel 
at the expence of truth itself. Phe 
following case will, | think, jusuly 
my asse: tion. 

A worthy Christian friend of mine, 
Mr. Jobu Coventry, many years 4 ' 
sident in the fod of Saint Saviou’s, 
Southwark, a man universally respect 
ed by all whe knew him, and whom I 
have known for nearly fifiy years, ¥% 
visited in his last illness by his se8-/! 
law the Rev. Mr. Mann, whois chap!" 
of the said parish, My friend deper™ 
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ed this life the fourth day of Decem- Christian during a long life more than 
ber last, and on the @7th a funeral my valuable friend bas done. 
sermon was delivered by Mr. M, on Mr. Coventry, in bis early days, 
the oceasion, atthe parish church. was a pious man, and much attached 
The preacher took the occasion of to what Mr. M, woul ‘call the evange- 
shewing the causes which frequently Ucal plan of salvation; but ofier he 
operate on the minds of persons in dy- received this “ unscriptural view” of 
ing circumstances, to produce that the final state of ail mankind, he stea- 
distress which somctimes is seen; dily believed that ‘* God is no respec 
and with respect to my deceased friend, tov of persons, but in every nation he 
expressed himself in nearly the follow. that feareth him, and workein rght- 
ing words, as given tome by a person eousness, is accepted with him.” 
present. §1 em satisfied that the — Asimy deceased friend has through. 
principal cause of the distress of mind out his life been av auiform character, 
which disturbed the deceased, was remarkable for his patient temper and 
owing to his having imbibed wrongopi- benevolent disposition, and was well 
nions. In earlier life he had embraced kKoown as a Christian mao by several 
the Winchesterian system of universal denominations of professors, 1 have 
restoration; upon which subj.ct IT thought it my duty to represent this 
have had many serious conversations valuable man and his sentiments in 
with him, which I know on his death. their proper light; and T can also aS- 
bed he sincerely deplored and deeply sert that the uneasiness of mind, un- 
lamented. The deceased informed me der which he was pressed when I first 
that about seven years ago he be- visited him, arose from circumstances 
yan to see his error, and that he very different from what Mr, Manon 
had sent for an old and much-re- has been pleased to represent them. 
spected friend, to state to him the Iam, Sir, 
change of his mind, and hkewise to Yow"s very respectfully, 
warn him of the like error.” Now, WILLIAM BICKNELL. 
Sir, from the report of all the family 
who attended my dying friend, it ap- 
pears that Lam the old friend alluded 
to, and of which there cannot be the 
least doubt, since we have been inti- 
mately acquainted for many years. 
It is true the deceased did twice seud 
for me, and we had some religious con- 
versation together ; yet he never once 
iutimated to me the least change in 
his mind respecting his view of the 
restoration of all mankind; nor did 
he warn me of the “ dangerous error,” 
as Mr. M. is pleased to eail it. 
Within the period which Mr. M 


alludes to, he has married the daugh- 





Mrs. Thomas. 


Died at Sandling, near Maidstone, 
Kent, on Tucsday, the 4th of August, 
1812, Mrs. THomas, uged 72. She 
was a dissenter from principle, aud a 
regular attendant at the Unitarian 
Meeting-house, Mardstone, She was 
pious without moroseness, charitable 
without ostentation, and liberal to all 
persons, of whatever religious deno- 
mination, Jn her seemed noited all 
the graces of the Christian. By her 
death the poor have been deprived of 
a kind benefactress, the young of an 

ne vise he 
ter of the deceased ; it is therefore not mye ays Arvmie ay pao biscgayy * ~ 
“matter of surprise, that the deceas- writer of this brief sketch is conscious 
ed has of late attended the ministry of ;h4; he is unable to do justice to the 
-. suu-inelaw ; but from many con- many virtues of so excellent a woman ; 
ersations which T have had with him, ). wit) only add that she will long be 
I have every reason to believe that he remembered by all who enjoyed the 


never did change his sentiment in this pleasure and happiness of her friend- 
particular; but that, on the cuvtrary, ship. G. H. 


he has for these thirty years fully be- 
lieved in the doctrine, and rejoiced in , . 
the glorious view of the same. Upen Mr. Caleb Evans. 

what account, therefore, Mr. M. is Died March 17, 1813, in his 718t 
Pleased to cali wll those who believe in year, Mr. CALEB EVANS, of Punty- 
this doctrme ‘* mere quibblers,” J can- pool, Moomouthstire. He was a 
not conceive; since, [ believe, there very active and useful member of the 
are few men, who in their general cha- community, when at length the infir- 
racter, have displayedthe marks ofa mities of old age (that incurable dis- 
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ease) stole upon him, and terminated 
in bis dissolution He possessed a 
| uderstanding, a cheerful dispo- 
sitios. and a benevolent heart. To 
the ta-t he retained his faculties, and 
expired with the humble expectation 
of admission into a better world. His 
bope was founded ov the declarations 
of merey made in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, who hath brought Life and wmmor- 
tality to light I, his tast illness, 
which be bore with exemplary forti- 
tude and resignation, be often repeated 
these lines : 


srr 
, 


Leave dull mortality behind, 
And tly beyond the grave. 


Beloved and respected, it is not a 
mattcr of surprise, that a more than 
usually large concourse of people 
should follow bis remains to the tomh. 
They were happy in paying the last 
tuken of respect to his memory. His 
iter was borne from his own door for 
about an hundred yards, by three sons 
and his youngest sou-inlaw, according 
to an aucient aad affecting custom of 
the Principality, Having thought 
much on religious subjects, his views 
were rational, aiming to shun the ex- 
tremes of enthusiasm and superstition, 
whilst he felt a strong aversion to eve- 
ry species of uncharitableness and bi- 
gotry Most honourable were his 
eas of the Supreme Being. To do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
wih God, was, m his opinion, the 
sum and substance of Christianity. 
He and the late Dr. Calel Evans, of 
Bristol, were brothers’ childien. His 
eldest sun, agreeably to the desive of 
the deceased, improved the event of 
his death at Worship Street, from Job 
xiv. 1, 2. MAN, that ts Lorn of a wo- 
man, ts of few days and full of troulle ; 
he cometh forth like a flower, and is cut 
down, he fleeth also as a shadow, and 


continueth not. Tis selection of this 


passage did vot arise from his having 
had a more than ordinary portion of 
anxicty ativebing to bis lot. but his 
mind bending beneath the pressure of 
years, was struck with the evanescent 
nature and coustart vicissitudes of 
mortality. He was a GOOD FATHER, 
ludeed, few persons were move inter- 
ested iv the welfare and prosperity of 
their offspring. 
Some feelimgs are to mortals 
yiven, 
With less of earth in them than 
heaven ; 
Aud if there be an humau tear, 
From passion’s dross refined and 
clear, 
A tear so limpid aud so meek, 
lt would not stain an angel's 
cheek, 
Tis that which aged parents shed 
Upon their duteous children’s 


head. 


Throughout life he was the lover of 
peace, as well as the friend of CIVIL 
and RELIGIOUS liberty. 

Filial affection, with a tremolous 
hand, consecrates this very summary 
account to a beloved parent's memory. 


Islington, April 26, 1813, 





Rev. Samuel Girle. 


April 19th, at his house in Bethnal 
Green, the Rev. SamueL GIRLE, 
aged 56. His departure was suddeg. 
He bad gone down to Reaping to 
preach to the Unitarian congregation 
there, on account of the Unitarian 
Fund; but owing.to a violent pelmo- 
nary affection, was unable to officiate 
more than one Sunday. He returned 
home ouly the evening before the day 
of his death, 
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MONTHLY RETROSPECT OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS; 


OR, 


Phe Christian’s Survey 

The Catbalic question has oc. 
casioned no small stir in the reli. 
gi0Us world, and to this has suce 
ceeded one of considerable impor. 
lance to the Kast Indies, Here 
is a wide field for contemplation, 
and with no small occasion for 
Briel ut the stare of Christianity in 
these extensive regions. The En- 


of the Poktical World. 


glish name is revered through the 
whole peninsula of Hindostan. 
The natives have received QUT 
yoke, comparatively light, in, 3e 
spect to that which their Mabo- 
metan conquerors pressed wpee 
them: but if our dominion and 
our commerce have been greatly 
enlarged, we cannot boast of have 
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ing made any progress in rescuing 
the country from the horrid super- 
stition under which it labours. It 
may be said, that we ought not to 
interfere with the religion of a 
country, and that the rights of 
conscience ought to be respected. 
In this we most cordially agree : 
but, if a heathen nation could, in 
a treaty, make one of its articles 
to be the abolition of human sa- 
crifices, surely, in the time that 
we have had possession of India, 
some of its inhuman rites might 
have been abolished without in- 
jury to just toleration. 

The question is now taken up in 
a very serious manner, and impor. 
tant consequences may be expect- 
ed from the discussion. To under. 
stand it rightly, we must consider 
what is the state of religion, and 
what steps are taken to promote 
its progress inthe East. The great 
mass of the population consists of 
idolaters, in the grossest sense of 
the word. In one part is a body 
of native Christians, which has 
been established there for many 
centuries, under the forms of the 
*Synan Church. Of the European 
settlers, the old ones are Catho- 
lies, and they have not only mag. 
nificent churches, but also the 
horrid court of the Inquisition. 
The Danes have a few Protestant 
churches. The English have 
scarcely any congregations, and 
religion may be said to have been 
for many years neglected by them. 
This state of the country, however, 
could not be long endured, and 
@ spirit arose, chiefly excited by 
the Baptists at home, who sent 
Out missionaries into those benight- 
ed regions, and by their efforts 
the gospels have been translated 
‘to all the languages of Hindos- 
tan. An alarm, however, seems 
to have been excited, lest the 
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preaching of Cliristianity should 
be attended with dangerous cons 
sequences, and that such an inno- 
vation as the conversion of the 
heathen might tend to shake the 
stability of our possessions in India. 

Unquestionably we cannot exe 
pect that a government should be 
influenced by the same zeal which 
animates the breast of a mission- 
ary: and if it finds that the nations 
may be easily governed by leaving 
them alone under their ancient 
prejudices, it may be apprehensive 
of the consequences from their be. 
ing disturbed. But surely this 
apprehension of danger ought not 
to militate with the sacred duty 
of every christian people, to pro. 
mote as much as possible the 
kingdom of the Redeemer. There 
may be danger from the operations 
of excessive or misguided zeal, 
but this will not excuse complete 
apathy, much less any opposition 
to well-directed endeavours to cor- 
rect the errors of the ignorant, 
and to communicate to them the 
treasures of the gospel. If we are 
benefited by them in temporal 
things, surely we are inexcusable 
if we do not invite them to 
be partakers with us, in what are 
spiritual. 

The present application fora 
new charter by the East India 
Company brings the question home 
to every man’s bosom, and it is 
with great satisfaction we have seen 
so many petitions presented to 
parliament by various bodies of 
men for religious freedom in In. 
dia, and for some security that 
the persons, who are promoting 
the cause of Christianity, should, 
to say the least, not be discoun- 
tenanced by the ruling powers. 
Several high characters, very Con- 
versant with the manners and cut. 
toms of the East, have been exam- 
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ined by the House of Commons: 
but afies a few days 1t was agreed 
that the subject of religion should 
be reserved. ‘Their opinions how. 
ever, tended in general to coun. 
tenance ihe idea of such complete 
prejudice on the part of ihe na- 
tives, that little good could be 
expected trom any att) mpt to con. 
vert them, and that any interfer. 
ence with respect: to religious 
opinions might be attended with 
dangerous Con-cquences. 

The question must, however, 
undergo a very sertous discussion, 
Lord Castlereagh, by his resolu. 
tions, of which the last relates to 
the appommtment of a Bishop and 
Archdeacon of — the established 
church, shews that something must 
be done on this he ad, and the ad. 
vocates for religious truth have 
now to be on their guard, not on- 
ly, thatinthe new charter religion 
shall have some place, but also 
that in the moditication of the plan 
due care be taken, lest the favour 
shewn to the established sect siiould 


paralise or destroy the eflorts of 


those sects, which hitherto have 
shewn the most zeal in the cause. 
In what manver to draw the tine 
between the sect established by 
law, and the sects not established 
by law, and in what manner to 
preserve the jurisdiction of the 
company, and at the same tine 
logive sufficient scope to the ener- 
gies of the missionary, great pru- 
dence may be requisite ; but we 
shall hope, that in this respect 
the councils of the nation will be 
directed rather by the greatness 


of the object than the timidity of 


those persons, whose attention was 
directed whilst in India more to 
civil than to religious concerns, 
and who could not have been ex- 
pected to enter into the discussion 
of phe superiority of the Testament 





over the Shastres and Vidas of 
their superstitious subjceis, 

We were in hopes to have laid 
bef re our readers the a! Palpee 
ments intended with respect to the 
catholics. The beads of a bill 
for this purpose were to have been 
brought inte the house before the 
holidays, but in so great a question 
delay IS very excusable, and in 
the able hands, to which it is com. 
mitted, we cannot doubt that they 
will profit by dilay, to make 
the whole as acceptable lo all 
part S ds porsibie. very ac- 
count from Ireland manitests that 
the people ere Contented with the 
progress already made, and ip 
full hopes that justice will be done 
tuthem. We trust that they will 
not be disappointed ; and that 
in fact all parties wall see the 
propriety, every day more and 
more, of separating religion irom 
politics, and allowing the soves 
roign to benefit equally by the ta: 
lents of all persuasions. 

A bill of luportance also to Tee 
ligion has been brought into pare 
lament by Sir W. Scott, the gea- 
theman whose tial we noticed mm 
our last, and on whom the verdict 
of the jury cannot but have pros 
duced some good effectin the pro- 
posed measure. He, it will be 
remembered, excommunicaicd a 
person fur refusing to be guardian 
to an unworthy son, and was sede 
tenccd to damages and costs of 
suit for this power assumed in bis 
courts. He has now broughtina 
bill, mlative to ecclesiastical 
courts, of which the principal ob- 
jects are, Ist. to abolish excome- 
munication, except in one or (we 
justances. Q2ndly. Ty regulate 
the courts of interior jurisdictiody 
and 3rdly. to facilitate the rece 
very of tithes and rates. We 
have not seen the bill, but we 
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cannot disguise our fears, lest the sub- 
ject should be put into a worse situ- 
ation than before st. As to the sen- 
tence of excommunication, we trust, 
that this will be confined only to mem 
bers of that established sect; for in 
the one or two instances in which it 
is retained, it may becom:, when sanc 
tioned by act of parliamen!, a grievous 
cause of harrassnient to Dissenters 
y. With respect to courts of inferior ju- 
risdictions, the regulation of them will 
sanction, by act of parliament, whatever 
power is given to them, and when once 
that power is allowed, it is not easy to 
say, to what lengths it may be carried, 
and with what dithculty hereafter it 
may be shaken off. 3. The facilitating 
of the recovery of tithes and rates in- 
volves the rights of the greater part of 
the kingdom, and no small degree of 
care is necessary, lest any thing should 
slip in, which, considering the e»pen- 
siveness of ecc'esiastical courts and their 
mode of trying, may h-reafter bear very 
hard upon the subject. We trust, that 
the Deputies of the Dissenters will keep 
a watchful eye over this bill during its 
progress through the two houses; and 
in fact, not only Dissenters, but Church 
men, are so interested in some point or 
other of these regulations, that it will 
require no small diligence and study, on 
ail sides, to preserve themselves from 
iMjury. 

Another important step ia tie pro- 
gress of religious freedom has been tak- 
cn mm Spain, where the Cortez has 
shewn, that it is really in carnest in abo- 
lishing the wicked ecclesiastical courts 
that have so long been a disgrace to that 
country, The clergy, it seems, were re- 
fractory on this head, and made excuses 
for not reading in their churches, .s was 
ordered, the edict for the abolition of 
the Inquisition. They have been called 
to an account for this conduct, and in 
such @ manner as to shew these gentry, 
that the supreme authority is not to be 
(riled with. Inquiries have been made 
into their conduct, and they have con- 
sented, though with reluctance, to per- 
form that duty, which they ought to 
have underteken with the greatest plea- 
sure. Ube priests of faction indeed may 
endeavour to set up the pretenued au- 
thority of the church against the civil 
power; drut in doing this th: y are to be 
taught, that their pretence of acting as 
tmumsters of Jesus ix an insult to his 
hame and to his religion. He does not 
sive countenance to any ecclesiastical 
court whatever, which acts by pains or 
penalties, Wherever such courts exist, 
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they must date their authority from the 
acts of the civil power. and they are not 
entitled to call themse!ves servants of 
the Redeemer, whose relizion is love, 
but are minister: of the goverment of 
the country. Fire and faggot, stripes 
and imprisonment, are not recognised in 
the kingdom of our Saviour. 

To these important movements, with 
respect to religion, must be added, the 
late impulse towards the Jewish nation, 
to convert which, a society has been 
formed in town and it hath attained 
sufficient strength to er ct a chapel, and 
and other buildings, for the purposes 
of the institution, at Bethnal Green. 
The foundation stone was laid by the 
Duke of Kent, and the ceremony was 
attended by a very numerous company, 
We cannot too much applaud the de- 
sizn, but our knowledge of the Jews 
forbids us to entertain any sanguine exe 
pectation from these efforts. ‘The Jew- 
ish nation s:ems to us, to be kept apart 
from the rest 0: mankind for some great 
purpose, which, in its own good time, 
Providence will display to us, aud when 
the veil is torn away from their hearts, 
and they are brought tothe knowledge 
of the Saviour, they will have from 
their dispersion great opportunities of 
promoting his kingdom At this mo- 
ment there is an insuperable bar to 
their examining of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, nor will it be ren oved, till 
Christians have returned to the know- 
ledge of the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, ceasing to worship 
him under a name, invented by scho- 
lastic d.vines and philosophers, and con- 
vincing the Jews that their God is the 
same God, who selected Abraham their 
Father from an idolatrous world. 

The impression made on the public 
mind, by the charges brought against 
the Princess of Wales, and the discovery 
of their complete futility aud baseness, 
hus, as was expected, been manifested 
in the acts of great public bodies to- 
wards injured innocence. ‘the city of 
London has addressed her royal high- 
ness upon this occasion, and the exam 
ple has been followed by the votes and 
addresses from the city of Westauaster, 
the borough ot Southwark, the county 
ot Monmouth, and several other places. 
They are expected to be very general, 
for the very e\traordinary situation, in 
which so high a character has been 
placed, cannot but affect very materially 
the interests of the country. 

The state of the continent is at this 
moment most critical. The Russians 
and Prussians are in the heart of Ger_ 
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many. Hamburgh, Dresdén and Leip- 
sick are in their possession, bot the 
French have stil Dantzick and other 
strong .ortresses in their rears. The 
two combmed powers have issued pro- 
clamations esciting the Germans to 
stand forward in detence of their liberty, 
and they have declared their devermina- 
tion to destroy the confederation of the 
Riane, and to restrain France within its 
antient bounds. The Germans have 
then to choose between the French and 
the combined powers. Of the former 
they have had experience, the influence 
to be acquired by the Russians in the 
aftairs of Europe is a novelty, whose 
effects cannot casily be calculated They 
promise liberty, whose government was 
never supposed to bave very clear ideas 
of that word, and the new kings of 
Germany, whose titles and acquisitions 
depend upon the arrangements made 
by the confederations, must natarally 
entertain some fear for the change, 
which is to be made in the constitution 
of the country. The accounts, how- 
ever, brought to us indi te, that the 
Germans tired of the French yoke, are 
cager to shake it off, anc to trust to 
theis new benefaciors for amelioration 
in the state of their harassed country. 
On the other hand, Buonaparte has 
been indefatigable. He has lost no 
time in recruiting his army, and his 
country has not betrayed, as might have 
been expected, any wish in his fallen 
state to remove him from the govern- 
ment. Time will shew, and that speed- 
ily, to what extent they have assisted 
him, and how far his new raised levies 
will maintain the glory of the French 
armies. His fortune seems to rest on 
the cast of this die, and the vigour of 
his mind has not by any means forsaken 
him. To the labours of the last cams 
aign, and the fat gues of the escape 
his army, succeeded incessant toil 
in the cabinet, and he has now quitted 
Paris to take the command of his armies 
on the banks of the Khine. Changed 
indeed is his situation, from that, when 
after receiving the homage of the de- 
pendent kings, he reviewed his army of 
veterans on the banks of the Niemen, 
and led them forward impatient for the 
combat. The memory of the past, Can- 
net but have made an impression on 
bis present army. He is no longer the 
invincible hero. The charm is broken, 
and if in bus first attempts he should 
meet with defeat, the dependent kings 
having no longer any confidence in him, 
will yoin with the two conferated powers 


to drive him beyond the Rhine. Austris 
at present is in suspence. Denmark 
seems to have taken a more decided 
part. Sweden has landed troops in Po. 
merania. The great warrior is like a 
lion h+mmed in nearly on al) sides, 
He rushes boldly forward agarnst his 
opponents; dreadful will be the con. 
flict, and its termination awful. When 
will men cease to be thus the subjects 
of mad passion, and to destroy instead 
of suppor ing their fellow-crearures? 
When will thcy reflect on the high des- 
tination to which they are called, and, 
not being dazzled by the transitory 
splendour of what they falsely call he- 
roism, act as becometh those who know 
thac they must appear at the bar of 
Christ, where, without respect to his 
rank on earth, each man niust render 
an account of his deeds, and where the 
vanity of human applause will be of no 
avail 

The distress of Buonaparte does not 
seem to have weakened his armies in Spain, 
to the cegree that might have been ex. 
pected. He is said to have withdrawn 
some troops, but probably it is merely 
officers that he has taken, whose places 
have been supplied from the garnsons 
cf France. No movement of conse- 
quence has been made by our army, but 
the campaign will prebably soon com- 
mence, and the English will advance in- 
to Spain, where, if any thing should 
happen in the north to Buonaparte, 
their triumphs will be of more perma 
nent utility to the independence of the 
peninsula. Still, however, there does 
not seem to be that activity in the Spa- 
niards, which might ensure success, ani 
the war may be carried on for years 
with alternate success, unless Buonaparte 
is compelled to withdraw his troops, % 
increase their number. 

The United States do not give UP 
their designs against Canada, nor does 
there appear to be any movement (™ 
wards reconciliation. They continue 
to take prizes, and with their petty 
fleet dare to wage the unequal Wa 
Our vessels have, however, taken 98¥ 
stations at the mouths of their harbour’, 
as will prevent the warfare from being 
so advantageous to them as it has be 
therio been, and both sides have se? 
enough to know, that the contest ™ay 
be carried on, but to their mutual i 
jary. Spanish America is in its uswé 
bious state, but if any thing, the msur- 
gents seem to have the advantage ' 
the province of Mexico. 














